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Gcclesiustical Affairs. 


DEAN STANLEY ON DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


THE great meeting on Church reform, held 
at St. James's Hall about a fortnight since, was 
certainly a very suggestive event. How has it 
come to pass that Ohurchmen of all schools 
High, Low, and Broad, Ritualistic and Evange- 
lical—have so suddenly discovered a platform on 
which they can all meet and be- agreed? To 
What cause is it owing that, for a century past 
at least, no effective reforms, although sorely 
needed in the Church of England, have been 
initiated by her Clergy, or urged upon Parlia- 
ment by her laity? Has any great change 
passed over the spirit of her dream? Does she 
begin to descry breakers ahead, and see the 
necessity of so shaping her course as to avoid 
being stranded ? Does she really mean to adapt 
herself, or try to adapt herself, to the altered 
spirit of society, and to the obvious want of the 
population to which in theory she is the sole 
legally authorised ministrant in religious 
things? We know not how this may be. We 
have no sufficient information to enable us to 
trace back the effect to its causes. We are 
called upon to deal only with the fact as it pre- 


sents iteelf to our judgment. It would be pre- 
mature, to draw the inference which 
that fact . Otherwise, we should be 
tempted to believe that Churchmen see before 


them a graye alternative. They must accom- 
modate their machinery to the work which it 
has to do, or they must resign the high preten- 
sions they put forward to occupy a position of 
supremacy over all other religious bodies. 

The basis upon which the representatives of 
the various Church of England parties at the 
meeting in St. James’s Hall professed to be able 
to unite, was set forth in the first resolution 
submitted to the audience. It runs after this 
fashion—‘‘ That the reform, and not the dises- 
tablishment, of the Church of England should 
be the policy of the present time.” The rese- 
lution was spoken to by the Dean of West- 
minster, by Canon Barry, and by Mr. T. 
Hughes, M.P., and we need scarcely add that 
it was treated with marked ability, eloquence, 
and earnestness. It is our purpose in the few 
observations that follow to limit ourselves 
entirely to the arguments of Dean Stanley. 
We regret that the rule laid down for the con- 
duct of the meeting prevented him from giving 
utterance to all that he was evidently prepared 
to say. We can pretty fairly guess, how- 


ever, at what he was obliged to leave 
unsaid from what he contrived to say within 
the brief twenty minutes of time allotted to him. 
Passing by his quarrel with the term dis- 
establishment,” which appears to him, as a mere 
matter of taste, we presume, to be a barbarous 
word, but which has at any rate been found 
convenient enough to convey a pretty accurate 
notion of the policy it indicates, we must take 
exception to the interpretation which, for the 


220 | purpose of his own argument, he has chosen 
220 | to put upon it. 


It is intended, he says, so far 
as he understands, ‘‘not only in ecclesiastical 


affairs, but generally, that we ought to 
take very little account of institutions 
that now exist in the world; that we 


ought to go back to the beginning and 
commence life over again; in other words, that 
we ought to return from civilisation to bar- 
barism.“ This is a tolerably wide generalisa- 
tion of the dean’s idea of what would be the 
effect of disestablishment. The word stands for 
so much in his mind, and what is in his mind, 
as a true exposition of its meaning, he ventures 
to attribute to those to whom he is logically 
opposed. It is one of those rhetorical artifices 
frequently resorted to by public speakers for the 
sake of obtaining a temporary triumph over 
their antagonists, at the expense of accuracy 
and sobriety of expression. We have seldom 
seen a more striking example of dressing up a 
man of straw in order that he may be forthwith 
laid prostrate on the ground. The dean has 
allowed his unbridled imagination to run away 
with him. He sees things that are not as 
though they were.” What are the grounds 
upon which he imputes to those who support a 
policy of disestablishment an intention to cast 
contempt generally upon existing institutions, 
to go back to the beginning in relation to them 
all, or to return from civilisation to barbarism ? 
Why associate the Ohurch with other institu- 
tions, or rather, that we may express our mean- 
ing more precisely, what reason has Dean 
Stanley for implying that a desire to increase 
the spirituality of a professedly spiritual body 
by detaching her from the political and secular 
ties which she has contracted with thetivil power, 
aims atthe overthrow generally of thingsas they 
are, and a substitution for them of universal 
anarchy? For the dean’s meaning can hardly be 
mistaken. He has indicated in vague and elegant 
words what many of his brethren have spoken out 
more plainly, if not more emphatically—namely, 
that the Church Establishment is bound up 
with the Throne, the House of Lords, and other 
Conservative elements in our existing Consti- 
tution, and that to do away with the one would 
virtually do away with all the others. Thisisa 
very old clerical dogma in a new form—a dogma 
utterly unsupported by a shred of historical 
evidence. — 


The next position taken up by the Dean of 
Westminster is that ‘‘disestablishment” repre- 
sents the policy of separating altogether the 
great institutions of the Church from the con- 
trol of the nation; on the broad principle that 
the State is unholy, and that what is called the 
Church and the clergy alone are holy.” This, 
it is true, may be the sacerdotal idea of the 
High Church party. It is certainly not the idea 
of the great body of Nonconformists, or of the still 
more numerous body of working men. Those 
persons who are actively engaged in for- 
warding to their utmost the policy of dis- 
establishment, are chiefly actuated by a desire 


to see religious organisations governed, in their 
spiritual efforts and movements, by that autho- 
rity and those influences alone which grow out 
of the religious convictions, sympathies, and 
affections of their own members. As they do 
not perceive the special fitness of the clergy or 
their bishops to manage the affairs of any great 
commercial undertaking, so neither can they 
recognise the particular aptitude of politicians, 
simply as such, to regulate the affairs of spiri- 
tual institutions. The State in its proper place 
and doing its proper work for the well-ordering 
of the community in matters to which the 
laws of men are fairly applicable, is not re- 
garded as unholy any more than a railway 
board of directors, as such, is looked upon in 
that light. Buta company of men elected to 
sit as a board of directors, and possessing all 
the requisite qualifications for a satisfactory 
discharge of their duty, might, and probably 
would, be ill qualified to superintend and 
prescribe in regard to the functions of the 
Dean and Chapter at Westminster; and, 
in like manner, the State may be fully 
competent to preserve order, to administer 
justice, and to protect the lives, the pro- 
perty, and the liberties of its subjects, 
without necessarily possessing the smallest 
fitness to guide, or even to influence, the affairs 
of those organisations which have for their ob- 
ject the diffusion of Christian truth, the culture 
of Christian affections, and the promotion of 
that fear and love of God which constitute the 
highest dignity and the richest treasure of 
human souls. 

The third position taken up by the Dean is 
that the policy of ‘‘disestablishment” would 
take the true Church of England from the con- 
trol of the laity, and give it over to the control 
of the clergy alone, or, at any rate, of separate 
ecclesiastical bodies. We are not told in what 
way that policy would operate to deprive the 
laity of their rights, or what evil would come 
out of the management of their own religious 
affairs by separate ecclesiastical bodies. Sacer- 
dotalism, it is true, might not altogether die 
away if left to stand or fall upon its own in- 
trinsic merits. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the Establishment of the 
Church largely ministers to the nurture 
of priestly pretensions, and that the ten- 
dency of the opposite system, as we see in 
Ireland and in our colonies, is to restore 
the laity to a more influential position in the 
Church, and to abate the absurd assumptions of 
the clerical body. But the Dean goes on to say 
that the policy of disestablishment ‘‘ represents 
the desire and attempt to destroy altogether the 
ecclesiastical varieties in this great kingdom, 
to induce the Legislature by means of a new 
Act of Uniformity to suppress establishments 
in the same way, and with the same kind 
of intolerance, as by the odious Act of 
King Charles II. the endeavour was made 
to suppress Nonconformists.” What is the 
true translation of this passage? It is simply 
this—that it would be an odious law of unifor- 
mity, as intolerant as that of Charles II., to 
place all religious bodies upon the same footing 
in relation to the law; to withhold special favours 
from any; to give to all ‘“‘a clear stage and no 
favour '; to throw them allback upon their own 
vitality for the continuance and extension of 
their Church life; in short, so to alter the exist- 
ing law as to leave every variety of eclesiastical 
faith, as they are left in the United States of 
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America, to do what they can, and as they 


will, in their own spiritual affairs. We wish 


has too great a passion for the picturesque, even 


in argument, to take account of all the facts 
which it is bound to comprise. We will say no 
more to-day, and we are glad to escape the 
necessity of noticing the tissue of declamatory 
denunciation which followed the announcement 
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ost curious to notice that the usual 


Characteristics of State Churchmen and Noncon- 

Ie ide 
down. The spiri i the Ch 
Charles II. now 


d 
of 

before 
religion and sound 
descendants of Baxter and 


represented as trampling on the 
mee es, flame I iet y. 
mwell's Ironsides to re- 
44 without doubt, 
from the secular N ist 


iritual 
the 


are 
Bible and 


Established churches need the stimulus of a 
or fear to wake them up. In 
ted power and satisfied 5 ne 
ingly amiable and sleepil 
o or prey be touched, 
combat. For the same 
reason established churches sometimes become 
exceedingly valiant for the truth. Right reve- 
rend prelates, who have been feeding on 
„ sweetness’ and basking in “ light,“ till they 
have become radiantly duloent, are aroused by 
the alarm of the Philistines, wax valiant in 
fight, and do their best to put to flight the 
armies of the alien Dissenters. Their ‘‘ sweet- 
ness” unde; alcoholic fermentation, and 
they grow like giants refreshed with new wine ; 
their light is transmitted into electricity, 
and bursts in thunder on the devoted heads of 
the disturbers of their peace. Luther alarmed 
established Popery, and the stimulus produced 


ial reformation even in the Romish Church. 
itefield and Wesley excited the jealousy of 
established Epi ianism, and compelled it to 
a more active life. And. now that the supremacy 
of the State-Church over the educatien of the 
is threatened, the political and ecclesias- 
ical leaders of that Ch are seized with such 
a passionate geal for the Bible and religion as, 
in these sceptical times, is, to say the least, 
remarkable. 

To pass for the moment into a more serious 
vein, we beg very decidedly to protest against 
this assumption of superior zeal for truth and 

igion. 0 * not * ov? * com- 
parisons of piety and earnestness of all com- 

i the — odious—to compare the his- 
0 Nonconformity with the history of the 
State Church, and the present work of Noncon- 
formists with the present work of State 
Churchmen. Free Churchmen yield to none 
under heaven in their love and reverence for 
ern 
is 10 orious, an 0 
our sainted dead * seen elsewhere than in 
stained windows. The way in which Oburch 
defenders have degraded religion and truth is 
simply repulsive. Ebullitions of party zeal and 
osions of hustings rant are unworthy of a 
sacred cause. We had th t the Scriptures 
too Divine to be used as bi o to catch votes. 
** Are the poor,” oy these champions of con- 
science, to have thei 


ir consciences violated by 
being compelled to send their children to secular 
schools? Sooner shall the heavens fall, sooner 
will we league ourselves with the apostate 
Gladstone and the Radical Forster, than permit 
one iota of the rights of the conscientious poor 
to be violated. Saint Laud, ora nobis, save 
the conscience of the poor from outrages of 
Dissenters!” This wretched — 
cannot long impose upon an intelligent people, 
though it may answer a temporary political pur- 
12 It is such a departure from the tradi- 

ions we practice of a y 1. always 
persistently opposed the rights of conscience 
when those Achte interfered with their own 
interests, that the largest charity cannot but 
regard it with grave suspicion. 

When the inevitable is close at hand, when 
the heayens are on — of falling, when the 
Ohurch shall be roused by the trumpet-blast of 
liberation to shake herself from the bands of 
her neck, what a doleful Jeremiad will fill the 
land — — 4 ——— our 
glory is our no longer 
ebe the Hones of Lords, the 
fine gold of our status will become dim, the fat 

ings of our endowments will be as the lean 
kine of yoluntaryism! Alas! for the poor 
rustic, once la in ecclesiastical sweetness, 
and radiant with clerical light, now to be driven 
to the ministries of voluntary clergymen, or 
abandoned to the fanatical barbarisms of 
Methodist E and Baptist locals 


old woe, a blowin of 


Woe, a 

trumpets, a i forth of vials, to 

the Nalgus Liberationists | the day of their 
is 


impious tri is come; the foot of the 
narrow-souled Dissenter is on the fair neck of 
the now widowed Ohurch; learning, culture, 
igion, are banished from the land; and chaos 
Then, 
of Saint 


old ht resume their reign!” 
3 in the new — 


cast dust upon : t 
leader, the dust of Volun ism from 
his apostolic feet, shall lead them forth to found 


in the western continent his ideal Church. It 
is not the loss of status which our enthusiastic 
Ohurch defenders fear; mitres are to them as 
‘* gaudy toys,” and endowments “sordid dust. 
It is for our 1 7 they weep—religion 
emancipated from sway of Palmerstonian 
Gallios and Disraelitish pietists, and abandoned 
to the tender mercies of Liberated Episcopalians 
and the descendants of Baxter and Bunyan. 
For orthodoxy, too, their hearts are sad— 
. Mee fn foe 

pisco a , and was 
cemented with adhesive tests and damnatory 
clauses, now to be maintained by nothing but 
the intelligence and piety of Christian English- 
men. They mourn, too, for uniformity, their 
darling Joseph (known by his coat of many 
colours) now ravished from them by jealous 
Dissenting brethren. We believe, however, 
that their fears will be but the ‘‘ baseless fabric 
of a vision,“ as we believe their present zeal 
for ‘‘religious”’ education to be not unmixed 
with visionary elements. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


WE wonder how some of our opponents will get 
through their work when things are a little more 
exciteable than they are now? Or will they call a 
truce and unite to attack the common enemy! 


: 


It is not possible to keep down or to conceal the 


| of the clergy of different 


) 


| 


divided spirit and the divided purposes that at 
present characterise Church Defence and Church 
Reform. The last illustration comes from Wigan, 
where a meeting was held on Thursday to inaugu- 
rate a branch of the Church Defence Association. 
Here, the Rev. Peter Jones, who had to move the 
first resolution, got upon neighbouring Church 
abuses, which was not liked, but as Mr. Jones said, 
Reform must precede defence. Then Mr. Jones 
trotted out more abuses, which was too much, 
for, said the Archdeacon of Liverpool, who was in 
the chair, ‘‘If we go on in this way, we shall 
not have done to-day. If you still talk on the sub- 
ject of Church Reform, we may as well take up 
our hats and go away, for the subject is such a 
lengthy one, and will never end.” Therefore, Mr. 
Jones stopped, but the next speaker took up the 
tale; when another clergyman rose and asked 
if they had come to discuss this. Then followed 
a breeze, after which Mr. Cronshaw went vigorously 
into neighbouring Church abuses with ‘‘ great dis- 
turbance, hisses, clapping of hands and general 
uproar.” All this did not put Mr. Cronshaw down, 
but when the clergy begun to stamp their feet he 
gave in, shouting as he did so the word, Reform.“ 
A sensible speech from the Rev. Mr. Hains seemed 
to quiet these unquiet minds, but only while he was 
speaking, for he was next attacked. Then came 
the most appropriate proposal of all, via, that at 
our next meeting every man shall have a room to 
himself to speak in.” The benediction was then 
given, and so began Church Defence in Wigan. 

The Guardian asks, in an interesting manner, 
what is to become of Nonconformity? It is anxious 
about this subject because it is evident to it that 
** Nonconformity is an old bottle.” Now, in this 
old bottle there has suddenly grown up the abso- 
lute novelty of resolute literary cultivation,” which 
the Guardian takes to be a phenomenon, without 
precedent in the history of religious creeds. It 
considers that the vital power of Dissent has lain 
in its pure unadulterated Evangelicism and in its 
forms of government or its separation from 
secular power. Anglican Evangelicism has also 
been always divided from literature ; but is it pos- 
sible for Dissent to be compatible with the sincere 
culture of the whole faculties of the mind? And 
so on in the usual style of intellectual and High- 
Church pharisaism, the end of the monologue being 
as follows :— 


Dissent cannot escape the Nemesis which dogs tho 
steps of ignorance in all and which has always 
haunted Anglo-Evangelicalism, and still haunts it. 
Nonconformist thinkers are dropping their distinctive 
religious ideas just as fast as they are throwing them- 
selves into the scientific and historical movements of 
the day, and escaping from the tyragnies of their old 
text-books, and the espionage of thelr old tea tables. 
And yp II the issue sue of the revolution no one can 
Bee. issent is now ing upon en the ranks 
of cultivated men on equal terms with Chu en; and 
if all history is to be trusted, the inevitable result will 
be a radical alteration in the essence of Nonoonformity 
itself. Or take those wholly unprecedented associations 
nominations, of which one 


at least has flourished in for two years past. 
Liberals, Roman olic 


When h 
riests, ethodists, Independents, Baptists, and 
Suakers meet together and formall 3 theological 
„ without asperity, and with a tacit reoogni- 
on of one another's sincerity and capacity for discus- 
sion, it is clear that for once in a way history is not re- 
herself, and that we may look for changes in 


bled life of England which will upset all exist- 


ing relationships, and possibly reconsti our whole 
eoclosiastical organisations. N b 


You see this man has just had his eyes opened, 
and can only as yet see men as trees walking. 

A bill is before the House of Commons for a 
reform of the manner in which charitable trustees 
hold property. It follows the American law, orea - 
ting every assoc ation willing to be incorporated 
into a corporation for the purpose of holding and 
possessing property. It would do away with much 
of the inconvenience and expense of the present 
law, and greatly simplify legal proceedings in 
charitable trustees’ cases. 

There has been a proposal to recognise ” 
Christianity in the Constitution of the United 
States, as though that would do Christianity any 
good. A convention upon the subject has met at 
Cincinnati, and ended in doing nothing, The 
movement has an organ, however, and the organ 
explains what is meant by it. It is sought to com- 
pel an observance of the Sabbath, and officers of 
the [Government are to be put under the law of 
Christianity in their official acts—whatever that 
may mean. With a large infusion of European 
ecclesiasticism in the United States, it is not sur- 
prising that movements of this kind should take 
place. Why, even in this country, after an expe- 
rience of hundreds of years, there are to be found 
intelligent and cultivated men who actually believe 
in a State Church. Who, then, can be surprised at 
enything? ö 
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THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 
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WORKING MENS MEETINGS. 
GREAT MEETING AT LEICESTER. 


The Leicester Daily Press of contains a 
report of a meeting of working men held at the 
Temperance Hall in that town, when Mr. George 
Potter and Mr. G. Howell attended as a deputation 
from the a Worki ent’ 1 5 
* the separation o urch and State. It 
is stated that 2 on the platform the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, the Rev. A. F. Macdonald, G. 
Royce, T. H. Downing, G. H. Baines, F. Hewitt, 
W. Baines, W. Wykes, C. * 2828 
J. R M. Wright. S. Wells, W. Rose, J. Collin, 
J. Newby, J. Parker, W. Wicks, D. Merrick, &c. 
The hall was crowded in ovens BN but the pro- 
ceedings were much interrupted and p in 
consequence of the disorderly and di con- 
duct of a few ‘‘sons of the Church,” who were 
sprinkled about in the room. Even the introduc- 
82823 of the chairman were not listened to 
with res and attention b ee 

ea, f still worse. 


among the mass 

repeatedly 88 that the disturbers should be 
removed. While Mr. Potter was s 
hubbub increased, and the chairman at insisted 
on the ringleaders of the opposition either coming 
to the orm or leaving the room. One gentle- 
man, who had made hi especially conspicuous, 
was compelled by those who sat near him to obey 
this a oy and on his arrival at the bottom of 
the hall in front of the platform, he was suddenly 
hoisted up over the rail by some of the audience, 
and was then placed by the side of the chairman. 
This took place amidst the greatest confusion and 
uproar, during which a part of the opposition, 
numbering about a dozen, came on the orchestra, 
where their misconduct was a constant source of 
annoyance to the chairman and the representatives 
of the press, and was continued during the whole 


of the 
The Umarnatar, in a vigorous speech, introduced 
the question, dwelling ially upon the rural 
ishes question, upon which he said :— 


In those of the country where this Church had 
had fair play, where it had had everything under its 
own control, he ventured to say it had failed shame- 


fully. (“No, no,” and loud cheers.) There were good 
men who held up their hands ag pene and 1 

you destroy this 
all, that they had no 


8 wished to libe - 
— by mt p er go fress. „Oh ! oh [” fol- 
loud cheers.) Suppose th 
stroy * 5 
uproar aa 1 su 
to destroy the Churc Phe would ask what had become 
of those villages now, under the care of the Church! 
Hear, hear.) The Church had had the villages under 
er care for 300 years, and he should like to know 
what it had done to elevate and bless their rural re 
lation? (Renewed interruption and cheering.) 0 
said unbesitatingly it had failed —“ No, no,” Ves, 
yes,” and loud cheers)—and he called to witness the 
miserable ignorance of the le—(hisses from the 
„ons of the Church,” drowned by rounds of cheering) 
—he called to witness their low morality, their wretched 
homes, and their miserable pay. (Loud cheers.) If 
this was the condition of the bulk of the villages ; if 
these were the fruits of a State Church, the sooner it 


Mr. Holmes’s speech was frequently interrupted, 
as also was the speech of 1 Mr. Faves. 


with 

went through the whole questien, but amid great 
interru Mr. Amos then moved an amendment 
in favour of the State Church, which was received 
with great laughter. This having been seconded 
by Mr. Timms, Mr. Geo. HowLL addressed the 
meeting mainly on the financial aspect of the 
question. 

The amendment was then submitted to the meet- 
ing the Chairman, and a miserably small 
minority held up their hands in its favour. When 
the Chairman asked for the votes of those against 
the amendment, a perfect forest of hands 5 
all over the hall, followed by an outburst of cheer- 

and waving of hats, again and again renewed. 

e Chairman then submitted the original resolu- 
tion, and no one voting against it, it was declared 
to be carried unanimously, an announcement which 
elicited another round of cheering. 

Votes of thauks to the deputation were carried 
amid great enthusiasm. 

The Free Press says of this meeting :— 

A to discuss the question ofthe disestablish- 
was held on Wednesday 


went of the English Chure 


night. No attempt was made to pack the meeting, or 


to prevent o ts obtaining admission, and what 
was the result of = — ey ‘ * — 
arrangement was 6 by mem 0 urch 

to attend, and by ess interruptions — the 
speakers obtaining a hearing. The report which we 
give elsewhere will show that after all these manceuvres 


— failed. Seeing that the disturbers were ro- 
spectably attired, we may assume that they all had ro- 
ceived that godly education which the advocates of 


denominational teaching say is so essential to 
manners, And what a splendid example they afforded 
of the benefits of the system! The few ments 
which were brought forward by the mover of the 
amendment were completely demolished by Mr. Howell, 
and the rage of these champions of the State-estab 
lished and Endowed Church was amusing to witness. 
Their discomfiture was entire when the vote of the meet- 
ing was taken. On tho amendment being put it was 
found that all the noise and disturbance made 
by a most contemptible minority, a perfect forest of 
hands were raised against the amendment, and in favour 
of the original proposition. The meeting may be re- 
garded as a decided demonstration of working-class 
opinion against the connection of Church and State, and 
in favour of the platform of the Liberation Socicty, 


LINCOLN, 


On Monday of last week a large meeting of the 

working men of Lincoln was held in the New Uoncert 

which was crowded. The chair was occupied 

by Mr. Row, a working man. Mr. * tae 

moved, and Mr. Hartley seconded, the following 
resolution :— 


The resolution having been supported by Mr. G. 
Potter and Mr. Howell, was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Johnson moved, and Mr. Chapman seconded, 
the following resolution :— 


Messrs. Gates and Wilson, chairman and secretary 
of the Working Men’s Liberal Association, moved 
and seconded a vote of thanks to the deputation 
for their able addresses) and, after a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, the meeting terminated. 


DERBY. 
On Tuesday evening a e ing of working 
men was held i the — , for the 


ay of aiding the movement to disestablish the 
urch from the State. J. C. Cox, occupied 
the chair, and was supported by | 
men and others. After the chairm 
that he was a Churchman, had bry o 
meeting, Mr. W. Street, engineer moved, and Mr. 
Topham, fitter, seconded, the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting is of opinion that the time has arrived 
Should be — 42 ty: — — * separation of 
Church and State, and this me — 
faction that a movement is king 
resolves to form a committee in 


Mr. G. gery and — ou fate supported the 
resolution ; but during their speeches t uproar 
occurred, and several of the — hid to be 
turned out, their conduct being very disgraceful. 
* Legge, — * surgeon, = the Rev. ai a 

ergyman, spoke against the motion, and u 
their friends to reject it. On a show of hands, 
however, the resolution was carried by two-thirds 
of the meeting amidst Votes 
of thanks to the deputation the chairman 
brought the meeting to a close. 


WAKEFIELD. 

On Thursday evening the annual meeting of the 
Wakefield branch of the Liberation Society was 
held in the Music Saloon, under the presidency of 
Alderman W. H. Lee. There was a large audience, 
and amongst those — were the Rev. J. 8. 
Eastmead, the Rev. wyn Barmby, the Rev. W. 
Turner, the Rev. J. C. Storey, Mr. I. Briggs, Mr. 


J. Robinson, Mr. J. 8. es am my” * 
ers, Mr. I. 
Mr. J. Cal- 


Millar, Mr. A. Grace, Mr. : | 
Dixon, Mr. 8. Bruce, Mr. J. Taylor, Mr. J. 


verley, Mr. J. Hodgson, Mr. Horridge, Mr. Milner, 
Mr. C. Locker, Mr. J. E. Dibb, Mr. J. Andrews, 
Ko. The Rev. 


ae to the society, of Leeds, &c., 
les Williams, of Accrington, in accordance 


with announcement, was present to deliver his lec- 
ture on the Church property 8 with i 
reference to the of the Bishop of Man- 
chester at Huddersfield and Oldham. ter a brief 
speech, the Chairman introduced Mr. Williams, 
who spoke at t length on the Church property 
question; and was followed by Mr. J. ead 
and Mr. Barmby. Some opponents then left the 
room in a rather offensive manner. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday evening last to 
hear an address from the Rev. G. W. Conder. 
There was a large attendance. The Hon. Auberon 
Herbert presided, and in the course of his opening 
speech remarked—‘ A scrupulous sense of justice de- 
manded this at our hands—that each man should 

ut forward his opinion in the best way he can do 
le, that he would trust to his own effort and to the 
moral influence of his own power and teaching, and 
scorn to take any advantage that was not equally 


religious equality was the * 4 of eve 


the property of his fellow-citizens. The other day, 
at a t meeting at Exeter Hall, a bishop whose 
name he honoured and for he knew him 
to be a man of the highest devotion and conscien- 
tiousness—he meant the Bishop of Exeter—that 
bishop said at the end of his in which he 
had been defending the Established Church, whilst 
proposing to introduce certain that he 
would so reform the Church that the should 
turn round to her and say, ‘ We trust our religious 
life in your hands.’ With all t and reverence 
for that good man, he would venture to say that 
this country would never trust its religious life into 
the hands of anybody as long as their position was 
such that it offended the natural sense of justice in 
men’s minds, and as long as men felt that that 
Church started from a point lower than the level on 
which they themselves took their stand.” 

At the close of Mr. Conder’s address, Mr. E. 


Smith proposed: 


That in the opinion of this com religious 

uali be secured 
ory dinmalswment of the Church of Regiand — 
Mr. Gripper seconded the motion, observing that 
man in 


the country, and it was entirely impossible so long 
as Church and State was connected. The members 
of the English Church were brought up so com- 

letely in an atmosphere of denominationalism— 
floud cries of ‘‘ No, no and cheers)—and his friends 
impossible for them to comprebend. the objection 
impossible for them to 0 ion 
that the Nonconformists had to the position which 
they assumed. Disestablishment disendowment 
was the only remedy for the state of things that 
existed at present, and he cordially seconded the re- 
solution. The Chairman in putting the motion ob- 
served that it was all nonsense for a man to say he 
was in favour of disestablishment and not of dis- 
endowment. The endowment was the establish- 
ment, and let them see to it, as they hadi their 
money for centuries, that they got every penny back. 
(Cheers.) The resolution was then put and carried 
with a few dissentients. Votes of thanks to the lec- 
turer and to tho chairman concluded the proceed- 


ings. 

2 SHEFFIELD. 

On Tuesday last the Rov. Chas. Williams lectured 
at the Cutlert Hall, Sheffield. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Councillor , and there were 

resent the Revs. J. P. G G. T. 


. Orothers, 8. Wright, and J. Fisher; Mr. 
Wycliffe Wilson, and others. The room was well 
filled. The chairman, in opening the meeting, said 
that at the close of the lecture would be 


allowed. The Rev. C. Williams was received with 
loud cheers, and lectured with great ability, deal- 
ing as he went with the remarks of the She¢/- 
Daily Telegraph, which had a e 
meeting beforehand. Mr. Williams’s was 
received with cheering. At its close Mr. 
Ra thanked the lecturer for the way in which 
he had complimented the editor of the Daily Tele- 
graph. He referred to the lecturer’s assertion that 
the Church was national property, and 
uoted the opinion of Toulmin Smith, an eminent 
— ting lawyer, who held a directly opposite 
view. He — n Commissioners 
were appoi to te Church property, not to 
a att. pin — property. If the endowments of 
— Chapel were to grow fifty times as 
eas they were at present, or the endowments 

of Fulwood Chapel—it would be a * blessing if 
they did—(great laughter)—it might, in the same 
way, become necessary that some 
be adopted in order to secure them for the 
for which they were intended. (Applause ) 
(1.) If the property of the Church be the property 
of the nation, is not the property of the nation the 
roperty of the Church? (2.) Is there no difference 
tween the nation and the in the nation ? 
(3.) lf the State endowed the and 


ministers, where is the 
4 * 15 Mr. 
the p the army is 


the accounts of ; 
answers were (1. of 
the property of the nation, is not Srey of 
the nation the property of the army? The property 
was devoted to a certain department of State service 
called the a ; But it * not mer that the 

roperty o nation belonged to depart - 
— (2.) There is no difference between the 
nation and the National Church except this, that 
the national Church is the nation in its ecclesiastical 
capacity. (3.) The proof of the endowments are 
ey wee in these Acts of Parliament which 
make the payment of tithes compulsory, and the 
payment to all those who are ecclesiastical servants 
of the State in their Church offices. The Rev. J. 
P. Gledstone said he wished to explain with regard 
to their meeting that night that they did not mean 
anything unfriendly to their Church neighbours, 
who were that week to be engaged in a solemn 
work. On the con , he was sure every Dissenter 
wished them in it God speed.” The usual vote 
of thanks terminated in proceedings. 


Williams’ 


A STUDENTS’ SOIREE. 


On Friday last, Feb. 23, a soirée of the two 
Colleges of Regent’s Park and New, was held in 
the Library of New College, to receive H. M. 
Bompas, Esq., and J. Carvell Williams, Esq., as a 
deputation from the Liberation Society. The 
chair having been taken by Dr. Robertson, Mr. 
Bompas was first called upon to address the 
students. He asked, first, was it right to oppose 
the establishment of religion by the State? Second, 
was it right for ministers to take in that 
opposition? With regard to the first question, it 
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DEPUTIES OF THE THREE 
DENOMINATIONS. 


Morgan's Burials Bill, witha 
progress, apd a bill had been brou 10 
ete ES 
of sites for Di i w ip, whi r. 
Hinde Palmer's Charitable Trustees — 
Bill was receiving 


on 
their best attention. Earl Beau- 


champ’s Burial Bill, if it passed the House of Lords, | 


would be strenuously resisted in the Commons. 
The recent illness of the Prince of Wales called for 
some notice from this ancient body, and the com- 
posed the adoption of an address con- 
gratula Her 1 on His Royal Highness’s 
recovery. No class had more earnestly prayed for 
or more heartily rejoiced at his restoration than 
Nonconformists, and the committee were pleased to 
be able to announce that the Lord Chamberlain 
had 4 tickets at their disposal for admission 
to St. Paul's on the Day of — ery Mr. 8. 
R. Pattison, treasurer, having submitted his report, 
showing a balance in hand of 122/., 

The Omatrman (Mr. Glover) then spoke as 
follows :—Gentlemen,—In the hotel where we are 
now assembled there was a Nonconformist meetin 
held on Monday last, at which one of the reveren 
speakers hinted that the Dissenting Deputies had 

to sleep, though he did not know where their 

itory was. I venture to submit to you that 

the admirable to which we have just lis- 
tened, showing that during the year the depu- 
ties have given careful attention to about ten 
important subjects affecting the civil rights of Dis- 
senters, treating them in such various ways as to 
their judgment seemed wisest, is a practical and 
conclusive answer to the insinuation referred to, 
leaving nothing behind it but a little surprise that 
an official of the Con ional Union should have 
been so ignorant of was being done by other 
organisations of Dissenters. The business we have 
to transact this afternoon, including the election of 
a new committee, will ap so much of your time 
that I shall detain you only to make one or two 
observations ing to the political questions 
which are now occupying so much of the attention 
of Nonconformists throughout the country. At 
our last annual ing we had to rejoice at the 
passing of the University Tests Bill, though we 
ew at the time that that measure did not accom- 
plish all that we desired. It was a pve improve- 
ment on the state of facts to which it applied, how- 
ever, and we were thankful for it, and felt it to be 
our duty and privilege to vote our thanks to several 
eminent public men, to whose large sense of justice 
and persistent advocacy the success was ely 
due. Their acknow ents of our thanks, some 
of which have been to-day, will have gratified 
the deputies as much as Oa, did your committee 
when they were received. ey, moreover, furnish 
solid for believing that the time is not far 
distant when the subject of the clerical fellowships 
will be again raised. It is no secret that the need 
for legislation on this subject has been increased by 
the enactment of a measure which abolished other 
testa, and left those which related to the clerical 
fellowships in force. We may rest assured, how- 
ever, it will not be very long ere our great 
seats of learning will be so nationalised as to be 
able to hold their emoluments and scholarly 
and that 
ecation 
grea prizes to the adhe- 
rents of one of the British churches shall for 
ever cease and determine. There is only one sub- 
ject on which I will venture to trouble the deputies 
with an observation, but that one subject really 
includes States 


ns, viZ., 


establishment and 


also 
projected amendments of Mr. Forster's 
ucation Act. The princi con- 


Elementary 
tended for is the same in both cases, the difference 


only a difference in the degree of the State's 
erence. In the case of the Epi Church 
the State's interference is direct, authoritative, 
exclusive ; and to sustain that State interference 
officially there is an annual appropriation of public 
wealth, theamountof whichI not venture to hint. 
And are not the — 1 what 
it is inten to accomplis thi ro- 
shew oo of —.— —. tt is to sustain "the 
piscopal Church, to propagate its creed, and to 
on its religious services as sanctioned by the 

law. It is, therefore, in simple and direct anta- 
gonism to the principle which lies at the root of 
our Nonconformity, viz., that the State should not 
meddle with religion at all, and that no public 
moneys should be paid for the teaching of any set 
of religious opinions, true or untrue. Consequently, 
the Nonconformist is One on the subject of 
disestablishment and disendowment. Almost to a 
man, we believe, they should cease—of course, 
with the utmost care that the process of cessation 
should be such that neither religious nor personal 
interests should suffer in the process. On the 
education question, however, the case is very 
different. The principle we object to is the same, 
but the degree of it which is palpable to observation 
and consequently vulnerable to our objection is so 
small, that we have great difficulty in finding the 
enemy. For the aid of combatants, some well- 
known and highly objectionable things, such as 
concurrent endowment and church-rates, have 
been alleged to lie concealed in the measure of Mr. 
Forster, but only some Dissenters are able to see 
these things—many more do not; hence on this 
subject we are in some difficulty as a party. The 
imperturbable ‘gutter child,” respecting whose 
need Government was importuned to do something, 
and who was sup to have been amply pro- 
vided for by the Act of 1870, is now more imper- 
turbable than ever, and has been lately threatening 
to destroy the Gladstone Ministry, to break up the 
Liberal party, and to carry the next general elec- 


* 


regading this matter, and 


— 


tion. I have been a quiet spectator of the 
storm that has been raging. I was not at 
Manchester, and I confess that I am _ sorely 
perplexed to find reason for the alarm of some of 
our friends lest by this haughty gutter child a 
second Establishinent should be erected, a second 
church-rate be levied, and a concurrent endowment 
be settled. It is really bewildering. Mr. Lowe 
showed in a recent speech, that the Government 
had to a l extent undenominationalised the 
denominational schools, and had taken radical eteps 
to make it clear that its payment was for a secular 
educational result — tn its inspector, and for 
nothing else. In the board schools, Parliament left 
a discretion, which the ratepayers can cause to be 
exercised as they think fit, after the next school 
board election. In neither class of schools is any 
religious teaching compulsory, so that if some 
religion is taught, and no extra pay given for it, it 
is not easy to see that the State is interfering with 
religion, and paying for the teaching of it. But 
some of our leaders say the contrary. They are so 
acute in the detection of this pernicious principle, 
that the most homeopathic quantity of it that can 
be conceived does not elude their scrutiny. And to 
cure this minute possibility, we have been recently 
asked to commit ourselves as a Nonconformist party 
to the very last bran-new patent Birmingham solution 
of this remote — of religious teaching and the 
State paying for it despite its intentions, and in the 
absence of its requirements, Now, as a party, we 
do not agree about the evil, and as the Birmingham 
cure implies the exclusion, by positive enactment, of 
the Bible, from all schools aided by ublie money, 
we are certain not to agree on the cure. I venture, 
therefore, to-day to put in a plea for moderation 
cially to ask whether 
we are acting wisely as politicians in attempting to 
fight at the two extremes of State interference, 
that is, with both bishops and gutter children at 
once. We are agreed about it as applied to the 
former: we are not agreed about it as regards the 
latter. Moreover, we are all beginning to think of 
the next general election, and on disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church simply, there is 
every reason to believe, that the Dissenters can 
— Mee working-class vote, and so return a large 
number of members pledged to support Mr. Miall’s 
motion. But if we go to the constituencies with 
the rights of tender consciences violated over the 
gutter child, do you think the working men will 
understand us? It takes an exceedingly strong 
Dissenter to understand it, but the working men 
care nothing for such refinements, though they 
can see reasons why the richer olasses in this 
country should pay for their own of worship, 
and their ministers, their bishops also, if they 
like such costly luxuries, and I think they would 
support candidates who pledged themselves to re- 
cover the national wealth, now misappropriated ta 
such uses. Hence my question, which I leave for 

our calm consideration. Gentlemen, is it not 

tter that we should allow the gutter child ta 
subside somewhat from our attention and anxiety, 
trusting to Parliament to see that its secular inten. 
tions are not frustrated, and to the influence of the 
ratepayers on the school boards at the next elec- 
tions’ We can then go forward to the next general 
election with a cry for disestablishment and dis- 
endowment which every man, woman, and child in 
the kingdom would understand, on which our part 
would have only one voice, and with which I think 
a great victory for truth and righteousness would be 
won, 


The adoption of the report was moved by Mr. 
Pattison, and seconded by Mr. W. H. Mienakl. 
who fully concurred in the advice given from the 
chair, and echoed the opinion that on the separation 
question the working classes would be completely 
with them, but not so on the education ute 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, who was the true type of a 
Churchman, was deberving of all support in his 
Burials Bill; but Lord Beauchamp’s, which proposed 
that Dissenters might be silently buried like dogs, 
would be a disgrace to a Christian legislature. The 
report having been unanimously carried, 

Mr. S. Tnoursox proposed, and Mr. H. Werrenr 
seconded, that the committee for the engwing three 
years should be elected by ballot. 

Mr. H. R. ELLINGTON moved“ That the thanks 
of the deputies be given to Chas. Reed, Esq., 
M. P., F. R. S., &c., for hia services as chairman of 
the deputies,” and expressed his conviction that 
his absence on the present occasion, or at any other 
time, was caused by his doing the work elsewhere. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Ellington alluded to the re- 
marks of the deputy-chairman on the policy of 
Nonconformists, and said that he differed from 
My. Glover as to the course the ought to take. 
Defending their action at the Manchester Confe- 
rence, he remarked, in reply to some observations 
by a deputy as to the real unanimity there, that 
nearly 1 attended from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and if there were those who differed, 
they did not show themselves, though they had 
full liberty to do so, Mr. Ellington also read a 
‘jou of the sixth resolution adopted by the con- 

erence, to prove that while Dissenters were de- 
termined in their course and policy, they did not 
debar themselves from free action ‘‘under the pres- 
sure of great national exigencies.” (Cheers. ) 


Mr. John Broomhall, who seconded the motion, the 
deputy-chairman, and Mr. He Potter, testified 
to the value of the services rendered the deputies 
by the honourable member for Hackney, both m and 
out of Parliament, The deputy-chairman, treasurer, 
and auditors, were also re-elected; and the address 
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A resolution in su of Mr. Fawcett's Dublin 
University Teste Bill was also passed; and the pro- 
ceedings were then brought to a close with the usual 
acknowledgments to the chairman for presiding. 


OPPOSITION TO THE SECTARIANISM OF 
THE SOOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


In Scotland considerable opposition is being 
nised to the extreme sectarianism of the Lord 
vocate’s Bill. In G w, a most influential league 
has been organised, with Sir W. Thompson as its 
president. This league has protested against the de- 
nominational character of the bill, and desires to limit 
religious instruction tothe ing of the Bible, under 
the protection of a conscience Among the 
adherents of this league are Professors Cai 
Nichol, Young, Ramsay, with many and 
influential laymen of the west of In Edin- 
burgh, a committee has been formed upon the basis 
of separate religious and united secular education. 
This committee, which is supported by many of the 
leaders of Liberal thought in Edinburgh, declares :— 


1. That no system of rational education wil) be satis- 


fac which does not ise * | fullest 4 
the principle of religious equality in a e 
United 3 and that the — @ publie 


money, either by Government 
— — wish th principle. 
e 

2. That, therefore, the State and the school boards 
should make provision only for the secular instruction 
which all children may receive in common, and that 
the care and responsibility of religious imstruction 
should be left to parents and Church organisations to 
be provided by separate arrangement. 

The education committee of the United Presby- 
terian Church, at a meeting on Tuesday, unani y 
adopted resolutions to the effect that the alterations 
that have been made in the Lord Advocate’s Bill 
since last session are marked — * and 


that the measure deserves the and — — 
N N of the people of Scotland, more i ly 
as (1) it does not contain any enactment regarding 

igious instru “ay or religious test 7 Ay: choice 
0 ers; (2) it proposes to entrust the manage- 
ment of 1 and other national schools to a 
local board, chosen on an equitable and unsectarian 

ualification ; (3) it contains a strict conscience 
— with a time-table 8 4) it makes 
arrangements for securing the ce of the 
vhildren of negligent parents, and for the punish- 
ment of defaulters ; and (5) the general provisions 
of the bill are well fitted for supplying the educa- 
tional destitution existing in Scotland, though care 
must be taken that there shall be a qualified 
teacher in the higher branches in every 
parish. The committee, however, that 
a bill which establishes a system of education on an 
unsectarian basis should sanction ta to deno- 
minational schools, inst which the Church has 
always and that the striction clause on 
those ts is even not so restringent as in the bill 
of 1869; and they press on the attention of the 
Legislature the Synod’s re sg that there should 
be a eral board, located in Scotland, for the 
su tendence of the national schools, instead of 
entrusting su e authority to a committee of the 
Privy Council. They also recommend that the pro- 
vision that Parliamentary grants shall not be made 


ts or by local rates, 
tenets of any religious 


for u — 1 1 be ex- 
ten to a to school-rates ; being 
suaded that under the bill the pre ve Boor 


re 
religious instruction in Scotland will be ' 
believe that it may safely be left to the local boards 
to grant the use of school buildings at suitable 
hours to afford an opportunity for communicating 
such instruction, when necessary, in order to give 
effect to the conscientious convictions of a minority : 
in any locality. 

A — of * 4 — summoned 
to meet inburgh t ( „ to con- 
sider the Education Bill in tte velation te. 


voluntaryism, and to oppose the application of 

— overt religious teaching. A public meet- 
ing will follow the conference, and Mr. Dale and 
Dr. ae will attend as a deputation from the 
English Nonconformist committees. 

The English Nonconformist committees have also 
taken action to carry out the principle adopted at 
the conference. 

A meeting of representatives from the Noncon- 
formist associations of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, who convened the recent Manchester 
Conference, was held on Thursday in Manchester. 
8 other business, an im t discussion 
took place upon the line of policy to be pursued 
with reference to the Scotch Education Bill now 
before Parliament. It was unanimously resolved 
that all Nonconformist associations and congrega- 
tions throughout the country be earnestly requested 
immediately to petition the House of mons to 
amend the Scotch Education Bill, so as to render 
its provisions consistent with the principles of reli- 
gious equality. The following petition was adopted 
and signed by the representatives present, and it 
was resolved to entrust its presentation to Sir 
Thomas Bazley, Bart., and to request Mr. Jacob 
Bright to support its prayer :— 

To the Honourable Commons of the United King- 
dom in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the undersigned representa- 
tives of the Nonconformist Associations at Birmingham, 
Li , and Manchester showeth, that under the 
provisions of the Education — Bill now before 
your honourable House, school will be empowered | 


tional management be subsidised from the taxes 
levied on the nation; that, in the opinion of your peti- 
tioners, money provided from the public funds for the 
purposes of national education should be so administered 
as to provide only for that instruction which all children 
may receive in common, the care and responsibility of 
the education of each district being thrown 

nv effort ; that your petitioners pray your 
hon — so to amend the Scot ducation 
Bill as to render its provisions consistent with those 
prineiples of religious 7 which ought to be 
respected in every part of =. 

(Signed) Richard Johnson, Manchester; William 
McKerrow, D.D., Manchester ; * Thompson, 
Manchester ; Alexander Maclaren, B.A., Manchester ; 
Abraham Haworth, Manchester; J. A. McFadyen, 
MA., Manchester; Henry Lee, Manchester; Alex- 
ander Thompson, M. anchester ; Stanway Jack 
son, Manchester; Jose thian, Manchester; Joseph 
Corbett, Manchester; Will Milne, Manchester; &. 
A. Steinthal, Manchester; J. A. Brith, Manchester ; 
James Boyd, Manchester ; John Ki y, Manchester ; 
Thomas berts, Manchester; E. Helm, Manchester; 
David Smith, Manchester; R. W. Dale, M. A., Birming- 
ham; William Middlemore, Birmingham; Joseph 
Chamberlain, Birmingham; H. W. Crosskey, F. G. S., 
— — ; J. Jenkyn Brown, Birmingham; Francis 
Schnad Birmingham; Hugh Stowell Brow.,, 
Liv l; W. Thompson, Liverpool ; Samuel Pear- 
son, M. A., „ ; Thomas Snape, Liverpool ; Alex- 
ander Gordon, M.A., Liverpool; Edward Mounsey, 
Liverpool. 


The Daily News has been informed that, on re- 
consideration, the advocates of secular education in 
the House of Commons have determined not to 
offer any opposition to the second reading of the 
Scotch Education Bill, as had been upon at 
& private meeting of members. e may, how- 
ever, add that a strong fight will be made in 
committee on the religious clauses of the bill. 


RESULTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL CONTROL 
OVER EDUCATION. 


tures upon y 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 


Christian may, says this journal, be true or non- 
sensical; but if it be true, the truth is a very 
striking proof of the fallacy of ee Man- 
ning’s theory, and of the uselessness of leaving 
ees instruction in the hands of any Church. 
heads or governors of all the colleges and halls, 
about fifty in number in both Universities, are by 
law, and must continue to be, el of the 
Church of ; and of the forty professors in 
the one, and thirty in the other, one-half are also 
of the Church of England, though in 
nei institution ha ve half- a · dozen of the branches 
professed any connection with theological or ecvle- 
siastical sub But Dr. Manning says that not 
only has Christian ing ceased in those institu- 
tiona, but the — es 1 em flan >. 
begun to show its future,” 
„ school of politicians, cultivated. 
active, confident, self-asserting,” &c., the allusion 
being to the school of Goldwin Smith and Thorold 
Bat as it is for the cause to 


it 


ning 

another ; 
right, and the other to the left ; and whichever 
the two extremes may be right, and which left 
or wrong, it sent them both wiere it never meant 


hers Newman, the one to 


them to go. The meaning of all this—and it is all 
brought out by Dr. Manning’s own statement and 
argument—-seems to be that the placing of national 
educational institutions under ecclesiastical control, 
even if it were quite right, is very ineffective. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


The annual meeting of the Central Council of the 
Church Defence Institution was held in King's 


College on Friday afternoon ; J. G. Talbot, Esy., 


M.P., in the chair. Amongst the members of the 
council present were:—H. Birley, Esq., M. P., 
H. C. Raikes, Esq., M. P., W. T. Charley, Esq., 
M. P., Sir James Hamilton, Bart., Colonel Lennard, 
Admiral Ryder, G. Noel Hoare, G. B. Hughes, 
Esq., F. Rivington, Esq. Letters were read from 
the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl df Shrewsbury, 


| 


* 


the matter b 


was read by the secret 
Lee, stated that the wor 
Institution during the past 
continued advancement in every 
department of its operations. e basis of its 
working hal been enlarged so as to admit the 
clergy as well as the laity upon its executive, 
and the result had been that the Archbi 

of Canterbury and York, the great majority of 
the English bishops, and a large and influential 
section of laity had been added to the su porters 
of this institution. After giving a brief review 
of the ecclesiastical legislation of the last session, the 
report went on to urge energetic and united action 
amongst all sections of Churchmen on Mr. Miall’s 
motion res ing disestablishment, Mr. Osborne 
Mo 's Burials Bill, and other questions concern- 
ing tLe welfare of the Church that were to be dis- 
cussed in Parliament. The great want of the 
Church at this time was the means of making its 
influence felt when most needed. Let this want be 
supplied by an adequate organisation of branches of 
the Church Defence Institution throughout the 
country, and the time would not be far distant when 
little more would be heard respecting the attempted 
destruction of the national character of the Church 
of England. H. Cecil Raikes, Esq., M.P., moved 
the adoption of the report. Whilst acknowledg- 
ing the great progress which had been bees 
during the past year, he moved the repeal of Rule 
4, which in the opinion of many of the laity 
restricted their liberty in their choice of representa- 
tives. This motion was seconded by G. B. Hughes, 
Esq., and carried unanimously. The Rev. Dr. 
Francis Hessey, of St. Barnabas, Kensington, and 
Charles Hoare, Esq., of Fleet-street, were added to 
the executive committee. It was stated in the 
report that while the Liberation Society had 7, 700“. 
per annum, the income of the Church Defence In- 
stitution during the year 1871 had not quite reached 
1, 200“. Todo the important work t now lies 
before it at least an equal sum subscribed by Non- 
conformists to their favourite society is needed, and 
no doubt seems to be felt, now Churchmen are be- 
ginning to realise the immense importance of local 
organisation and the t cause at stake, that 
there will be no lack of funds to carry on and per- 
fect the work both of Church Defence and Church 
Reform which this institution has begun. 


„the Rev. Dr. Alfred T. 
of the Church Defence 
ear had been one of 


WAS PETER EVER AT ROME? 


The Times Roman correspondent, writing on 
F 14, says: — It is a curious sign of the 
times that we have had in Rome, in this last week of 
the n public discussion between Catholic 
priests and 2 — ministers on the interesting 
question, often debated, Whether St. Peter ever 
was in the city where, according to popular tradi- 
tion, he was tiff for twenty-five years. Two 
points are particularly to be noted: one being that 
the priests would not have entered the arena of 
public controversy on a subject of this nature with- 
out leave and licence from the Vatican. The 
courtesy and moderation with which both sides 
advanced their arguments and upheld their cause 
are also very noteworthy, seeming to prove that, 
even in the t centre of Catholicism, intolerance 
is upon the decline. Those persons who attended 
the recent discussion in the large room at the Acca- 
demia Tiberina, in the hope or expectation of 
witnessing stormy scenes, must have been disap- 
mag and surprised at the urbanity displa “1 

ince Italy came to Rome, the Catholic clergy have 
been repeatedly invited to this trial of strength, 
and the difficulty of refusing once more must have 
been great, or they would hardly have now engaged 
in so perilous a contest, Persons who take an 
inte in the controversy will probably soon be 
enabled to form their own opinions by the perusal 
of copious reports, The Catholics en the ser- 
vices of the reporters of the (Ecumenical Council, 
while the Evangelicals secured the Parliamentary 
stenographers. The presidential board was composed 
of Prince Mario Chigi and Advocate De Dominicis 
Tosti for the Catholics, and of Messrs. Phillips and 
Pigott for the Protestants. A great many priests 
were present, and a certain number of ladies. The 
disputants were all Italian. Signor Tosti com- 
menced the proceedings by stating the theory 
the Evangelical minister Sciarelli proposed to deve- 
lope—namely, that St. Peter was never in Rome— 
and requested the audience to abstain from 1 2 
as well 60 from signs of disapproval. He had no 
sooner resumed his seat than Father Gavazzi got up, 
and, to the general surprise, 2 to commenco 
the proceedings by a prayer. This evidently startled 
some of the Catholics, who may have fancied they 
had fallen into a snare, but the president settled 
saying that those who desired to 
pray might do so mentally, and a few minutes’ 
pause occurred for that purpose. Sciarelli then 
N to assail the position of the Roman theo- 


ogians, who maintain that St. Peter was in Rome 
in A.D. 42, had a Pontificate of twenty-five years’ 
duration, and died here in the reign of Nero, A.D. 
66. He undertook to prove by the New Testa- 
ment, especially by reference to the Epistles and 
Acts of the Apostles, that St. Peter was never in 
Rome at all. The next speaker, the Catholic 
Fabiani, waived the twenty-five years, and declared 
that, to secure his side the victory, it was sufficient 
to prove St. Peter to have been a single day in Rome. 
Other speakers followed, and the centinuation of 
the discussion was postponed until the following 
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Lamssrn Patace.—We are informed, on the 
authority, that the visit of certain Nonconformists 
to Lambeth Palace, of which so much has been 
made, was on the occasion of a large evening party, 
when hundreds of ladies and gentlemen were pre- 
sent. Other Nonconformists were there, besides 


| The on 


i some voice in the introduction of 
in the Church services within the 

further part in the local ad- 
ministration of the Church ; and amendments of 
The Bishop of Exeter 


ity on our part to 
esire to make reforms 
in the independent Church of Ireland.” 

Tux AMERICAN Ertscor al Cnaurcn.—The New 
York Church Journal gives these statistics of the 
American — 4 year 1871 Ay | 8 
58 bishops, 2,87 in charge o 

: The net increase in the number of the 

d the year was 62, being a little over 

cent. The number of communicants was 
995, being an increase of 17,233 over the list 
in 1 per i 
tributions amounted to 5,544,574 


Tue CHAPLatnoy Question at Covertry.—The 
Nonconformist ministers of Coventry have memo- 
rialised the ians of the poor on the subject of 
appointment of a paid o in for the work- 
house. They say they are come | willing 
tinue their gratuitous mini service 


F 


to con- 
at the 


i 


a1 


FE 


THANASIAN CrEED.—In York Convocation 
Dean of Chester —“* That 


7 


Creed 
Te Church a few days ago, that the 
— 4 — oonduos to edification ” ; 


blic worship.” 
at Wedneaday, w 
6 


motion. xpress, 
rst place, his own hearty and thorough 
ery 


discontinue the use of the Atha- 


— 
* 
* 
Qa. 


seconded 
—.— article tained in the Atha- 

acceptance of ev con 

and he would yield to no one in his 


ancient confession of our 


was whether this creed was to continue to be used 
of not to be used in the public worship of the 
Church? For his own part, he regretted the ques- 
tion should ever have been raised. What were the 
objections which lay at the root of that gnance, 
not to the creed itself, but to the use of it in the 
public worsbip of the Church? He believed they 
were mainly i 


t 
reader by the 


of Ely. It may now be 
that bulk of Mr. Cater’s late co 
tion have followed him in his secession to the 
Church of 


University Epvcation 18 IngLanp.—Mr. Synan 
intends on the second of the University 
Tests (Dublin) Bill to move following resolu- 
tion — That this House, desirous of d with 

of university education in I | 


2 1 of its Irish sister, it ho to meet the 
at threatened upon it in good time with a sound 
case. We remember when Lord Ebury was treated 
as an enemy for desiring reform ; now reform is the 
watchword of Lord Lyttelton, Dean Stanley, Canon 
Miller, and the Bishop of Exeter. Their pro- 
pounded at a meeting in London on Thursday night, 
comprises, besides a declaration of reform as the 
only policy ‘for the present time, a claim for in- 
creased liberty in the use of the Prayer-book services; 
the disuse of the Athanasian Creed ; the givi of 

ve 


the laity in parishes, by means of a represen 


to any alteration of the ceed, 
had been suggested, namely, the 
ae — clauses. He held they no right 
to tam th this ancient creed in this way ; and 
of all the remedies such an ‘alteration 
would be the last that would meet the difficulty. 
In the end the motion was withdrawn. 


in 
the order and work of 

sanction in important 
quarters to a movement which has already attained 


Pennsylvania, approvi 
deaconesses, gives 


no small proportions in this country. eantime 
some of our sisters are actually stepping into the 
pulpit, and assuming the ministerial office and 
name and function. With the titles of Rev. 
Phowbe A. Hanaford, and Rev. Olympia Brown, 
both of whom are regularly settled over Univer- 
salist churches, our readers are all familiar. Mrs. 
C. C. Burleigh has also been formally installed over 
a Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, Conn., and Miss 
Mary H. Graves over a church of the same deno- 
mination in Mass. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, too, of whose licensure we have not been in- 


formed, preaches occasionally in Unitarian pulpits 


The simple question before them 


. 
' 


| Spurgeon preached. Every 


| in Boston. Meantime the innovation has reached 


our own immediate circle of churches. A Miss Ruth 
Painter, a y licensed Welsh Congregational 
minister, has preaching for some time, we be- 
lieve, in Minnesota, and, to come much neurer home, 
Miss Smiley, an eminent Evangelical Quakeress, 
has been 2 the Rev. Drs. Budington and 
Scudder, of Brooklyn, as well as for Dr. Cuyler. 
Her occupancy of the latter’s pulpit has indeed 
stirred up the pap tees to e a show of re- 
monstrance, and a movement has beeh made to 
“lay hands” on our ial contributor, and not 
with a blessing either, though what the result will 
be is now uncertain. Without questioning the emi- 
nent fitness of woman for Christian work, we are 
of opinion, and suspect that it is the general opinion 
among our churches, that those women who are 
called to the r pastoral office are few and far 

and t however excellent exceptional 
service of this description may be, it would be un- 
fortunate were such a service to become common, 
to the neglect of more important duties. At the 
same time, if any woman a call to the pulpit, 
people to hear her preach, we should 

Boston Congregational. 


Beligions und Denominational Helos. 


The Rev. H. Starmer, of Matlock Bank, Derby- 
shire, has accepted a perfectly unanimous invita- 
tion to the pastorate of Zion Chapel, Teignmouth, 
Devon. 

Hoxton Acapemy CRArxt, the lease of which 
expires in four years, is to be removed to another 
locality, and a building fund has been commenced. 

Cross-stTREET CHAPEL, IsLtINutTon.—A _ public 

will be held to-morrow week in connection 
with settlement of the Rev. H. Crassweller, 
B.A., over the church connected with this place of 
worship. Detailed information will be found in our 
advertising columns. 

LivexPoot.—A spacious church in connection 
with the Independent body is in course of erection 
- r aor — Liv J. It is in 

e midst of a large tion, and rapidly in- 
creasing. The . complete wi i cost 
about 5,500/., towards which about 3,500/. has 
already been received or promised, leaving 2,000/. 
yet to be raised. 

NANTYMOEL, NEAR BR END, GLAMORGAN. — 
On Tuesday, the 20th inst., at Bethel Indepen- 


and can 
bid her 


dent C Nantymoel, Mr. William Davies, 
of Treh was ordained to the rate of 
the church at the same place. The Rev. J. Rees, 


of Treh delivered an address on the nature 
of the Church of Christ. The Rev. D. Thomas, of 
Tonypandy, received Mr. Davies’ testimony of 
faith; the Rev. T. Rees, D. D., of Swansea, offered 
the ordination prayer, and addressed the new 
minister on his pastoral duties, and the Rev. J: B. 
Jones, B.A., of Bridgend, gave the charge. A new 
and capacious meeting-house will be built for the 
increasing congregation in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 


BLAckroor.— On Thursday evening, Feb. 15, the 
friends connected with Union Chapel, Blackpool, 
held a jubilee meeti to celebrate the entire 
removal of the debt of 1,0001 with which their 
chapel had long been burdened. The meeting, 
resided over by the pastor, and held in the Assembly 
aon. was largely attended, and after the report, 
read by the senior deacon, Mr. John Wade, was 
addressed by the Revs. E. Oldfield, J. Wayman, 
and H. yward, of Blackpool; J. Howe, of 
Stacksteads ; E Brown, of Inskip; R. Crookall, 
of Northallerton; and by Messrs. Catterall, 
Whitehead, Fisher, ves, and other friends. 
The total cost of the new building, which was 
opened in 1861, was 2, 495“. 

PR, East 1 Thursday 

e t building for religious purposes in the 
East o n the 
Baptist ion under the pastorate of the 
Rev. A. G. Brown, who was formerly a student in 
Mr. 8 College, and whose popularity has 
rendered the . at Stepney- seating about 
900, far too for the purposes of Divine service. 
The new East London Tabernacle, which will 
tee sitting accommodation for 3,000 persons, 

as been erected in Burdett-road, Bow, at a cost of 
about 12,000/. The frontage is nearly 114ft. 
length 5 the height, 60ft., with a turret at either 

; and thedepth, 83ft. The basement contains a 
school or lecture-hall, 92ft. by 64ft., with class- 
rooms, and ample lavatorial accommodation, with 


in 


hot-water tus. With the earception of the 
platform, w is 20ft. square, and which is 
situate immediately over the baptistry, the ground 


floor is entirely occupied by sittings. 


CuaLk Farm.—On Tuesday, February 13, special 
services were held at Chalk Farm Chapel in aid of 
the building fund. In the afternoon the Rev. C. H. 
available seat was occu- 
pied, and the aisles were filled, and large numbers 
of persons were unable to get in, or even near the 
cha After tea James Harvey, Esq., treasurer 
of the London ee: Association, took the chair. 
The pastor, Rev. G. T. Edgley, gave an interesting 
account of the work curved on by the church dur- 
ing his five years’ pastorate. Nearly 400 members 
had been added to the church; 1,200/. raised to re- 
duce the debt on the old chapel; the present place 
built, towards the cost of which 500“. been col- 
lected, besides maintaining the ministry in both 
chapels, The chairman that Mr. Spurgeon had 
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promised 100/. on condition that the debt be reduced 
to 2,0001. by February, 1873; and when they could 
claim Mr. Spurgeon’s 100/., he would make his 20/, 
into 501. Addresses were given by the Revs. J. O. 
Fellows, D. Russell, and H. R. Brown. In the 
evening the Rev. F. Tucker, of Camden-road, 

hed. The collections during the day amounted 
to over 601. mn 


CHESHAM ognition services in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. Geo 


Bainton, 
were held at the Co ational C Chesham, 
Backs, on Tuesday, Feb. 20th. ice in the 


afternoon was commenced by the Rev. Joseph 
Bainton, of Newport, S. W., who read appropriate 
ions of Scripture and offered prayer ; the Rev. 
ewellyn D. Bevan, LL.B., delivered a discourse 
upon Church principles, after which the Rev. K. 
alden, of Ware, concluded the service. The 
friends then adjourned for tea, when several 
speeches were given by the pastor and other friends. 
In the evening the service was continued, when the 
Rev. James Cave, of Chesham (Baptist), conducted 
the devotional exercises ; the Rev. James Bainton, 
of Stebbing, Essex, asked the questions, which were 
answered by the pastor-elect, and on behalf of the 
church by the senior deacon, Mr. Stephen Stone. 
The recognition prayer was then offered by the 
Rev. William Tyler, of London, and the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, B.A., delivered the to the 
newly-ordained minister. On Sunday, Feb. 25th, 
the Rev. J. Brown Paton, M.A., of Nottingham, 
preached two sermons to the church and people. 
All the services were well attended. 
METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE.—On Tuesday the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle was filled with a large 
audience to hear a performance for the benefit of 
the Stockwell 2 of Mr. Lahee’s cantata, 
entitled, The Blessing of the Children.” An 
orchestra had been improvised on the platform, 
and was filled with about 250 performers, under 
the direction of Mr. J. Proudman. Previous to the 
commencement of the cantata, Mr. Spurgeon ad- 
dressed a few words to the audience, in which he 
aaid that music was frequently used by way of 
amusement, but it — not always to be kept in 
that low vocation. ey used music on the Sab- 
bath ; why should they not more frequently have 
these holy tidings discoursed 3 them = — — 
song? He reme once being severely taken 
to task by.a lady for — gone to hear 
** Israel in t. She wondered how a Christian 
minister co isten to such a production. He was 
wicked enough to reply in these words :— 
I have been there, and still would go ; 
"Tis like a little heaven below. 
Yet he must confess he had some qualms of con- 
science on hearing an oratorio in which very solemn 
i especially the sufferings of our Lord, formed 
topics of amusement rather of devotion. Mr. 
= then went on to speak of the value of a 
child's influence upon others, and coneluded by im- 
T n mothers the necessity of brir ging 
eir children early to chapel and Sunday-school. 
The cantata, without aiming at anything pretentious, 
contains some very tuneful music, and in several 
shows the hand of the practised musician. 
e performance on the whole was very creditable ; 
the drawbacks arising from the want of a sufficiently 
powerful orchestra were, however, at times very 
sore. Some paiis were applauded. At the 
close Mr. Lahee was introduc y Mr. Spurgeon, 
and a vote of thanks was carried with much hearti- 
ness to both composer and leader. 


Correspondence, 
—— 
WOMEN’S DRESS ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Will you kindly allow me through your columns 
to thank those ladies who are nobly endeavouring by 
their example and influerce to put down the extrava- 
gance in dress which is unhappily ‘noreasing ! 

In my own circle of acquaintance I grieve to know 
that the greater number of young ladies with whom I 
come in contact waste a vast deal of time and thought 
about the make and fashion of their attire, even where 
there is little money spent upon it ; therefore it is with 
sincere pleasure that I hear of this effort to suppress 
the undue attention which is, in all classes, lavished 
upon so really unimportant a matter. The extravagant 
use of materia] at the present time is enormous ; let any 
lady look through her wardrobe, and, I venture to say, 
she will find that she could have made three dresses out 
of every two, had they been cut in a neat and simple 
manner. 

Often, when the glossy locks of some fair one have 
attracted my attention, a feeling of disgust, occasioned 
by the sight of a tuft of nasty dull foreign substance 
underneath, has taken the place of admiration. Who 
does not daily receive a similar shock? Is it right, is it 
Christian, to be thus false and untrue to nature 

The inward adorning of a meek and quiet spirit, and 
gentle womanly virtues, will be sure to win the respect 
and affection of those whose opinion is worth anything. 
Let Christian women be satisfied with this, and despise 
the vain flattery that may bo obtained through an 
artistic combination of crinoline, wadding, and frizette. 

I trust that the association may prove a practical 
benefit to society. I shall endeavour to enlist members 
and associates. A letter in the Nonconformist of the 
Ast inst. gave a fow particulars. Lest it should have 


great body of Nono 


bean overlooked by some of your many lady readers, I 


may repeat that the rules of the association can be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mrs. Fynes, Webber, 
Chevening, Sevenoaks, Kent. Apologising for trespass- 
ing so far ou your valuable space, 

I am, &c., 


Feb. 23, 1872. E. 8. 


ELECTORAL POLICY OF NONCONFORMISTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—Permit me to offer a few remarks on the 
subject of the electoral policy of Nonconformists, sug- 
gested by the letter of your correspondent, “‘ G. E.“ 

There may be exceptions in a future general election, 
in which the “hard and fast rule” he alludes to may 
not be the wisest to follow, but H the Manchester Con- 
ference is not to be after all a great farce, and to deserve 
the sneers and — that have been flung at it, the 

formist electors which that con- 
ference professed to represent, must stand shoulder to 
shoulder and insist on fair, just, and equal legislation 
in matters ecclesiastical and educational, as they 
have never yet done, and thus show to the Liberal 
party that they have to do with a body of men who are 
no longer to be put off with promises only. And it may 
safely be contended that what we demand is no small 
matter, or limited in its effect, but that the broadest 
national interests are involved in the fair and equitable 
settlement of national education ; and it would be difficult 
to show how such settlement of any imperial measure 
would more conduce to the future peace, prosperity, 
and harmony of this kingdom. 

Never have the Nonoonformists failed, when wanted, 
to support the Liberal party; but many of us feel, 
and feel strongly, that that party must no longer think 
to use us for their purpose, and then, if need be, con- 
sign us and the claims we make to the limbo of 
neglect or inattention. 

As Nonconformist electors, Sir, we must stand firm 
on the platform of the Manchester Conference, and 
in this way, which we believe will be the shortest, 
quickest, and best “‘ educate”—as G. E.“ styles it— 


the Liberal party. 


Yours, 


Feb, 24, 1872. A COUNTY ELECTOR. 


“THE PILGRIMAGE TO LAMBETH.” 
To the Rditor of the Nonconformist. 

Irn, -The letter with the above heading in last week's 
paper seems to me much ado about nothing.” I yield 
to no man in my attachment to our distinctive eco!e- 
siastical principles, but I cannot see they were at al' com- 
promised by the presentation of the three eminent 
Nonconformist ministers” to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by the Dean of Westminster. The interests of 
velizious equality were surely safe when represented by 
three gentlemen so universa'ly honoured and so highly 
esteemed. In spite of your correspondent’s gratuitous 
insinuation, they are as great as they are eminent,” 
and were none of them likely to toady any man. 
It seems absurd that attendance at an ordinary reoep- 
tion such as might be given by the president of any ro- 
ligious body or learned society should be distorted, and 
misrepresented as “ flunkeyism” ora kind of bowing 
the knee before an Ecclesiastical Baal. Much may be 
gained by friendly social intercourse with members of 
other denominations, and I would remind “ Rewolf” 
that there isa narrowness and exclusiveness in many 
Dissenters which is as detrimental to the progrecs of 
the truth as the arrogance and intolcrance of many 
Episcopalians. I am sure that on mature consideration 
he will regret that (with an enthusiasm worthy of a 
better cause), he should have rushed so unadvisedly into 
print. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
THOMAS FITCH. 
Howden, Feb. 26, 1872. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION.—A SUGGESTION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin,—As Nonconformists have generally given a 
hearty approval to the new programme of the League, 
would ii not be well for them to adopt at once the 
secular system in all schools under their own control, 
and to adopt it too unmingled with the slightest taint 
of denominationalism f It should be purely secular, and 
not even what is called unsectarian. All religious in- 
struction should be given by the various Nonoon- 
formist denominations either in their own chapels, 
or in the schools under the conditions speci- 
fied in the Leagues new programme. By thus 
adopting the secular system themselves, Non- 
conformists would no longer be prevented by 
conscientious scruples from receiving Government 
grants or aid from rates; they would prove the sincerity 
of their convictions as to the superiority of the secular 
system ; they would apply to that system a test such 
as has never been applied in England on a large 
scale; and if successful they would be better able 
to commend it to the consideration of those who 
shrink from adopting a system which at present has the 
twofold disadvantage in thoir estimation of being an 
untried one, and one whose excellence they are not con- 


vinced of. 
| H. N. GRIMLEY. 
Grammar School, Skipton, 
Feb. 26, 1872 


“SECULAR” AND “ DENOMINATIONAL” 
EDUCATION TESTED BY FACTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, — 

Sin, —Several times lately the question has been put 
to mo, What is the vital point in the new programme 
of the Education League?” I have invariably replied 
that in my view the vital point is the demand for united 
literary and separate religious instruction. Querist : 
“Explain in detail.” Answer, in effect: The League 
insists that in all schools provided or assisted by school 
boards out of local rates, the instruction given shall be 
of an entirely secular character, with liberty to have set 
apart periods separate and distinct from the ordinary 
school hours for what is called religious instruction, 
such religious instruction to be given by teachers pro- 
vided and paid by the denominations that want it out 
of their own purses, I have assured the inquirers that 
none of us object to such an arrangement as that. It 
is not our desire to debar the denominationalists from 
imparting religious doctrines ; but we lay down as an 
essential principle that they must not be mingled with 
the secular teaching given in the ordinary school hours, 
and paid for by parties of all creeds and sects and par- 
ties of no creed, nor must they be communicated out 
of school hours by officials whose salaries come in part 
from pyblic funds. The nation must not supply the 
cost of indoctrinating the youth of this country with 
systems of faith. The sectarians must draw upon their 
own undoubted generosity for the expense, and then, 
supported by their liberal subsoriptions, there may be 
any quantity of denominational teaching, at any times 
apart from the regular school hours. That, as I under- 
stand it, is the position of the League; and it is a broad, 
intelligible, logical position. There has been a general 
hunt for a mysterious article named unsectarian 
religious education ; but no searcher ha“ been able to 
find that concealed commodity. The chase after it has 
weakened the case for national as opposed to denomi- 
national education, and strengthen the latter against 
the former; but now that it has been wisely abandoned, 
and the controversy placed upon a solid basis, both we 
and the supporters of Mr. Forster's bill are able to tell 
clearly whereabouts we are and what we are driving 
at—yes, and what no supercilious counsel of the Times, 
no shrieking of the horrified Standard, no polished 
taunts of the Spectator, will deter us from obtaining, be 
the result upon Mr. Forster's retention of office, the 
Government and the Liberal party, what it may. 

Now, Sir, I find this amended programme of the 
League has intensified the accusation of ‘godlessness 
brought against the secular scheme. With 
vigour and vehemence, people are told that the League 
is totally opposed to religious instruction. Its principles 
are more energetically than ever characterised as per- 
nicious and “ atheistic.” Its advocates, with infinite 
relish, and with a sweet morsel rolling under the tongue, 
are classed with Bradlaugh and Co.“ These statements 
are believed by many. Pormit me, therefore, to say a 
few words about them. 

It is not, I assure you, superfluous to affirm that the 
members of the League are as profoundly convinced as 
any class of the community that a secular education i, 
an insufficient education. They are as sensible as the 
supporters of Mr. Forster's measure of the importance 
of a religious training. They estimate as highly the 
value of good surroundings. They are as deeply per- 
suaded of the necessity of influencing the youthful mind 
to keep itself ‘‘ unspotted from the world.” They be- 
lieve man's nature has a celestial side, by cultivating 
which alone he can become righteous and holy. They 
hold with firm faith he has feelings, sympathies, spiritual 
elements, wherein are the foundations of the truest life, 
and the springs of duty towards God, and therefore to · 
wards society. And they maintain it is the most vital 
portion of a child’s education that it be prepared to 
fulfil its duty as a citizen—which is the object of secular 
training—upon the basis of its relationship to God— 
which is the object of religious training. Therefore they 
endorse with all the heart the remark of Professor 
Huxley that secular learning will “ make the most ad- 
mirable thinking machine, the most excellent com- 
mercial machine, but will not make the noblest of all 
creatures—a complete man.” To make a complete man, 
the sides of mankind beyond the intellectual” must 
be attended to by means of religious education. Our 
sole contention, then, is not as to the value of religious 
education, but as to the machinery for giving it. Mr, 
Forster's friends ray it is the function of the 
State. We maintain, with Archbishop Whateley, the 
State should have none other than civil functions. We 
assert that it is not the province of the State-supported 
school and the State-paid schoolmaster; but if it is 
wanted, those who require it must engage their own 
staff of teachers, and pay them to impart it out of 
school hours, if they cannot entrust it to the family and 
to purely religious agencies in the ungenerous belief 
that the Church of England, with ita twenty thousand 
ministers—Nonconformity, with an almost equal num 
ber of zealous ministers—Conformity and Noncon- 
formity, with their half-a-million of Sunday-school 
teachere, are, all of them together, insufficient and in- 
competent to give to our youth the blessing of a religious 
education without calling in the help of the school- 
master. 

But, it is repeated, exclusively socular instruction 
by the State will have a godless” tendency. A bishop 
has prophesied that were the programme of, the League 
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adopted the next generation of Englishmen would be 
steeped in infidelity. And what a bishop has said it 
would be presumption in an inferior mortal to deny. 
Nevertheless, let us be audacious enough to consider 
the matter. Of what would secular education be com- 
. posed? The scholars would be taught the three rs.“ 
f The form of the world they would learn. The facts 


beaters and swearers! Is the bias of an ac juaintance 


All knowledge is godly in itself. Every item of truth is 
good, Every ray of light is from the Father of light. 
It is often obscured by perversity. Truth is abused. 


the Sabbath, the — 


„ the 
a of religion, as tests, Mr. Cobden summed up in the 
1 everything betokened the highest 


_ America does not bear out the indictment of the de- 
nominationalists. The facts adduced afford a refutation 
of the charge that a secular education issues in godless- 
ness. They are substantial evidence of the value of the 
scheme of the Leaguo. 

We may proceed still further. We can test the 


boys and girls. Itis in work already. 
svhools have a history, and Mr. Forster's friends would 
have us believe they have sont forth religious men and 
angelic women, Tried by the religious test itself, has 
religious instruction in national schools male thore 
who have been trained under it models of virtue and 
oxemplars of piety? The answer is not doubtful. It 
is conolusive that denominational teaching does not 
attract its recipients towards religion. Mr. Buckmaster, 
of Wandswerth, gives this important pieco of ori- 
dence :— 


regularly 

id siagers, inety, so far as I could 
‘earn, had never been cither to church or chapel since 
they earned their own living, except to a wedding or a 
baptism. 

Compare this with the testimony of Mr. Potter as to 
the attendance at religious services of the secularly edu- 
cated workmen at Glossop, ‘‘ Notoriously,” says 
Alderman Rumney, of Manchester, “it is the cry of 
every Church Congross, a vast majority of the working 
classes are outside the palo of direct religious influences, 
and yet they have been trained to a large extentin our 
existing schools, Tho truth is that tho learning of 
creeds and catechisms, with tho wearisome repetition of 


them, instead of promoting religion, bes identified it 


with a burden and a task, and alienated from it in their 
youth the minds of thousands of artisans.” In the face 
of these facts we are entreated to accept the Act that 
strengthens and extends the denominational schools 
upon the ground that they foster the religious life ! 

But this is not all. The cry is “ still they come” to 
demonstrate the holy influence religious instruction in 
elementary schools has exercised. The reports of Her 
Majesty's inspectors of national schools speak with no 
uncertain voice, and they pronounce what?! That the 
religious air of the schools has been conducive to 
religious health? No, but that, on the contrary, it has 
made the religious atmosphere dull, heavy, leaden. I 
do not speak off book when I say the reports show that 
set religious teaching has had no permanent result, it 
has exercise little really religious influence, it has pro- 
duced no high moral effect as the character. I quote 


from the reports of 1869. The Rev. Mr. Temple, 


inspecter for Montgomeryshire and Shropshire, could 
not believe that religious teaching was likely to benefit 
the children permanently. Why! Because the neces- 
sarily hard way in which a subject comes to be regarded 
by those who have been lectured and examined in it for 
years makes such a training by no means the best pro- 
paration for teaching young children to be God-fearing 
and good,” The Rev. J. R. Bryne, inspector in the 
county of Gloucester, said: 


pletel 
The Rev. H. A. Pickard, inspector in Yorkshire, 
and 


speaking of acquaintance with the Catechism 


Prayer book, said: 

When even children are told to write out one 
of the Commandments, the mistakes are frequently 
such as to cause great fear as to the result of the 
religious teaching. 

The Rev. E. T. Watts, inspector in Anglesea, Carnar- 
von, Denbigh, Flint, and Merioneth, said in relation to 
religious instruction :— 

A large amount of . useless information 
is often accumulated at the of real knowledge. 

fear me many of the children leave school ill-pre- 

to fight the battle of life. The religious know- 

elige acquired by them, if the term may be used, is 
often but ill-digested, and therefore soon forgotten. 

To these extracts I will add the words of the Bishop 
of Manchester. Speaking ata meeting at Padiham in 
September, 1871, that prelate said :— 

He thought in a great many schools there had passed 


by the name of religious education, and there had 
sere mechanioal eee with enrtale thasls: 
the mere mechanical 


gical formularies which 
the 


What does this mass of important evidence prove? 
What but that the denominational system has reli 
giously been a failure? Why, then, should the nation 


pected to thankfully receive and support an Act 
o oxtension of the system which has been tried 
and found wanting in its special purposes, and which, 
even in the hands of the clergy, has been confessedly 
poor in moral effect 

What does the denominational system mean? It 
means the increase of sectarianism, the subordination 
of education to the inculcation of theology, the per- 
version of public money, obtained from all classes of 
the community, in the endowment of contrary creeds. 
It means a big purse for the Church of England, and 
another almost as big for the Church of Rome, to teach 
their respective doctrines in the elementary schools 
supported by all parties, It means the intensifying of 
bigotry, the increase of sectarianism, the multiplication 
of heartburnings and bitter strifes. It means, in the 
logical result, the endowment of Popery ; and that, as 
children of freedom and lovers of liberty, we will never 
permit. The Dean of Waterford protested against it 
in 1854. The Protestant bishops and clergy, forty-five 
Irish peers, and upwards of 600 magistrates, protested 
against it in 1866. In the name of the freedom of the 
human mind, we protest against it too. The denomi- 
national system means the domination of the priest- 
hood; but, as the freemen of England, we will never 
suffer the State-maintained supremacy of any priestly 
party. 

Tho secular system, on the other hand, may be of 
great religious valuo. Religion is to be taught, not ina 
formal and technical way, but by the tones of the voice, 
by the mode and spirit in which instruction is pro- 
sented, by gener influence. On this point Bishop 
Thirlwall, of St. David, said in a charge to his clergy in 
the beginning of 1870 :— 

I do not think that a school in which instruction is 
confined to secular subjects is therefore necessaril 
irreligious, I believe that it may be a school of mo 
as well as of learning, acting upon the habits and cha- 
racter by discipline, precopt, and example, and thus 
opening tho way and dis ng the heart for an intelli- 
gent reception of religious truth. I attach much greater 


importance to the tone —to the moral atmosphere of a 
school than to the nature of the things taught iu it. 


be e 
for 


The opinion of the learned bishop is borne out by the | 


history of the Manchester Free School. The committee 


in their fourteeth annual report state— 

That the long-continued experience of the school, 
in its various phases, has conclusivoly proved (tater alia) 
that in a secular” school where no Bible is read, and 
no creed or catechism used, the fundamental principles 


a et 


of religion and morals may 
fully.” 


And I find it — by the Rev. R. R. Suffield, of 
Croydon, in a r in the Jagquirerfof February 10th, 
that the Manchester Free School ‘has been in each of 
its epochs truly religious and entirely unsectarian 
es - permeated with pure religious thought, re- 
verence, and moral tone.“ By means of that silent 
powerful language which the eye sees, rather than by 
that the ears hears, a teacher of purely secular subjects 
may instil the religious tone more deeply and effectively 
than the communication of doctrinal knowledge. Ro- 
ligion is not to be inbreathed by such instrumentalities 
as theological doctrine, but it is to be inspired by the 
teacher himself being a living embodiment of justice, 
tenderness, and helpful sympathy towards his pupils. 
Jam, Sir, faithfal'y yours, 
J. F. WILLIAMS. 
Newchurch in- Rossendale, near Manchester, 
Feb. 24, 1872. 


Imprrial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House sat a very short time on Thursday. 
Lord GRARVILLE, on the motion of Lord Stanhope, 
assented to the production of the American case. 
Lord SHAFTESBURY presented petitions 

ious Di cts and 


be taught most success- 


five. 


The House of Lords had a short sitting on Mon- 
day evening, and settled the appointment of a joint 
committee of both Houses to examine into the 
subject of railway amalgamation. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE GAME LAWS. 
On Wednesday the second ing of Mr. Hard- 
castle’s — Laws Amendment Bill raised rather 
an 


anima debate. 


game 

stealing, and so a larceny punishable summarily 

155 2— with hard labour. 
new classification of game, and a 
sh season and game licences. 
speech, Mr. Srratcut seconded the 
| , but criticised the 
A number of short speeches 
Amongst others there was one from Mr. 
Reap, in which he denounced the measure 
rendering the game laws more 
ever ; and he especially dwelt on the 
t of the list of game ; and asserted that 
to farmers was the preservation 
By-and-by Mr. CaRNEGIE, 

as a bad one, moved that, 
referred with others to a select 


of ite bei 
committee, it should be rejected, and the whole 
subject of game laws should be referred to a select 
committee ; and this, as a choice of difficulties, was 


adopted by Mr. Broce. N Mr. Harp- 
CASTLE consented to withdraw the bill, and the 
amendment of Mr. Carnegie was adopted. 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
* r ERG moved the oor omg meee ot 
the bill for — i with a dec 
wife’s sister. He simply — that stage, to the 
J. TatBotr, who moved its 


marriages 
meeting at Hull, all the women 
present held up their hands in favour of marrying 
their ee — 2 the course — a charac- 
teristic pment of his peculiar rhetoric, Mr. 
Beresrorp-Horsg having blurted out that the pro- 
moters of the bill were those who had broken the 
existing laws, much amusement was caused by Mr. 
Gurt solemnly denying, as one of the promoters, 
that he had ever done so. The discussion was 
carried on with some force by Mr. Serjeant Simon 
and Mr. RicHARD on the one side, and on the other 
by Mr. Gatnorne Harpy, who, with his usual 
fervour, set forth the general argument inst the 
bill. Mr. T. Coamsers, in his reply, stated that 
in a new „ issued under high ecclesias- 
tical authority, it been decided at the alleged 
Scriptural prohibition of iage with a wife's 
sister applied only to the lifetime of the wife. An 
ardent speech of Lord J. MANNERS was succeeded 
by one Mr. Maui, who, on the authority 
of the ladies of Cork, denounced the proposals of 
the bill; and almost raged against it on his own 
account. 
The House then divided, when there were— 


Eor the second reading ... 186 
2 J 2 . 138 
jorit wi E 2 — 8 
The bill was then read a second time. 
The Marri (Society of Friends) Bill passed 


through committee. 
Sir C. Ditke obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
provide for the better security of the public in lands 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 


On Thursday, Mr. Couns gave notice that on 
going into committee on this bill he would move 
that power be given to the committee to divide the 
bill into two parts—the one relating to so-called 
marriages of that kind hitherto contracted, and the 
other to such marriages hereafter contracted. 


PUPIL TEACHERS. 


In answer to Mr. Samuelson, Mr. Forster said 
that the number of pupil teachers serving their 
apprenticeship on the 3lst December, 1871, was 
21,854. He was glad to say that that was a very 
large increase upon the average number in the 
three preceding years, which was 15,768. 

In answer to Mr. Rylands, Lord ENFIELD stated 
that the cost of telegrams between Washington and 
London du the sitting of the High Commission 
was 7,277. 13s. 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in answer to Mr. Gold- 
smid, that the American case was already in type, 
and he hoped would be issued immediately. 

Mr. Lowe stated that the designs for the new 
courts of justice had been finally approved, and the 
work was now going on. 


REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY. 


On going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Card- 
well moved the Army Estimates, and described the 
general outlines of the Governmental scheme for 
the reorganisation of the land forces of the Crown. 
Mr. Cardwell stated that the total estimate for last 
year was 15,851,700/., and the total estimate for 
this year is 14,824, 500f., showing a saving of 
1,027,200/.. The balance is due to a more accurate 
valuation of the non-effective services between the 
War Office and the India Office. There has been 
no substantial reduction either in men or in mate- 
rial. The regimental numbers for 1872-3 ars 
133,649 men, as compared with 135,047 in 1871-2, 
or 1,398 fewer—a circumstance which is accounted 
for by. the redistribution of troops. The present 
estimates add 500 men tothe Army Service Corps, 
and 336'men'to the Army Hospital Corps, which has 
been reorganised. There is now a larger force at 
home than there has been at any former period of 
, and the number of battalions in the United 
and abroad are exactly equal. i 
the year 23,198 recruits have been enlisted, an 
their quality is most favourably reported on by the 
Inspector-General. The militia numbered 122,128 
men—some 26,900 short of the establishment voted 
the House. The volunteers showed an increase 
3,062 efficients, and 4,766 extra efficients. The 
army reserve now numbered 7,000, and was to be 
augmented to 10,000; the militia reserve num- 
bered 28,325—all liable to serve abroad ; the second- 
class reserve, 25,000. There are, therefore, near 
upon 300,000 men of regulars and militia reserve, 
and, adding the volunteers, a total force of 461,000, 
of whom 146,500 are liable to serve abroad. Mr. 
CARDWELL announced that the cost of the abolition 
of purchase so far had not been so great as was 
anticipated; and for this year, instead of the 
1,600,000/. calculated to necessary by the 
actuaries, only 855, 000l. would be asked for. In 
carrying out the Royal Warrant on Promotion, 
steps would be taken to reduce officers’ expenses 
in such matters as uniforms, bands, and messes ; 
the privileges of the Guards would be abolished, 
except those of the majors of the Household 
Cavalry, who will still rank as lieutenant-colonels, 
and the commandants of battalions of Foot Guards, 
who will continue to rank as colonels. Measures 
had been taken for accelerating promotion in the 
Royal Artillery and the Royal ineers, of which 
the chief were the substitution of the rank of major 
for first captain and the employment of a certain 
number of lieutenant-colonels in the reserve forces. 
An Order in Council had been under the 
Act of last session, by which the powers of the 
lords-lieutenant will cease, and the management 
of the reserve forces will be invested in the 
Ministers of the Crown. Mr. CARDWELL 
he had always maintained that localisation w 
the object which we should seek to attain, an 
with us localization means identification with a 
locality for the purposes of Fine of training, 


of connecting regulars with _ Jxiliaries, and of con- 
necting the reserves with those who are actually 
under the standards. He believed that the prin- 
ciples of localisation, wisely carried into effect, will 
attract to the standards classes which do not now 
join them, will spread abroad a knowledge of the 
advantages which are offered by service in the army, 
and will associate the army with ties of family and 
kindred, It will induce men from the militia to 
join the army, and it will destroy competition in 
recruiting between the army and the militia. It 
was to divide the country into territorial 
districts, in each of which there would be a battalion 
of the line and two militia regiments, and with them 
would be brigaded the volunteers of the district 
under the command of a lieutenant-colonel of the 

acting as brigadier. Each district would 
have a local central depot, at which the recruiting 
and training would be carried on not only of the 
militia, but of the reserves and of the recruits for 
the line battalions. There would always be a 
battalion of a regiment abroad and one at home ; 
one would furnish the other with recruits, and the 
officers and men of the two would be interchangeable. 
There will be in the United Kingdom sixty-six 
districts. In Scotland there will be nine for eighteen 
battalions, In Ireland there will be eight for six- 
teen battalions. The remaining forty-nine districts 
will be in England. There will also be artillery 
districts with local central depots, each under a 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery, at the head of the 


— capes militia, and volunteer batteries. But the 
only connection proposed between the cavalry and 
the yeomanry is that the adjutant and the 
en staff of the latter will be taken from the 
ormer, and cavalry officers will be allowed to retire 
on half-pay to serve in yeomanry regiments. Pro- 
vision will be made for training both the militia and 
volunteers in camp, and for their training in brigade 
with the regulars; but though the latter will be 
under the command of the lieutenant-colonel of the 
district, their internal organisation will not be 
altered. For the volunteer artillery the brigade 
system will be discontinued, and no more field guns 
will be issued tothem. Counties will be relieved of 
the charge of supporting militia storehouses, and 
also with a view to decentralisation there would be 
local depots, from which stores will be drawn with- 
out applying to the War Office. A camp of instruc- 
tion will be established in the northern counties, 
and a training ground in the metropolis for the use 
of all corps in the vicinity. These proposals would 
entail a cost of 3,500,000/., to be raised by termi- 
nable annuities, and not out of the taxes for the year. 
Mr. CARDWELL then spoke of the great success of 
the autumn mancuvres, which it was intended to 
repeat this year, though the district was not decided 
upon. In conclusion, he dwelt on the advantages 
derived from the union of the War Uffice and the 
Horse Guards. 

A conversation upon various details of the scheme 
followed, in which Lord Elcho, Lord Bury, and 
Colonel Barttelot, and some other members took 
part, the general opinion being decidedly in favour 
of the scheme. The debate was adjourned to Mon- 
day next. 7 

THE ROYAL PARKS.—A SCENE. 


In committee on the Royal Parks and Gardens 
Bill the third clause, providing for the appointment 
of park-keepers, gave rise to a good deal of rather 
warm discussion, An amendment by Mr. RYLANps 
was negatived by 58 to 32. Mr. V. Harcourt pro- 
posed to omit the clause altogether, reiterating the 
arguments used by him on two previous = 
against the uncontrolled power of the ranger. r. 
Bruce offered as an amendment that the bye-laws 
made by the ranger should not be valid until they 
bad been sanctioned by both Houses; and this sug- 
gestion induced Mr. Harpy to denounce it as a 
9 proceeding and an abandonment of ro- 
sponsibility, and referred to Mr. Gladstone’s conduct 
on the Parks Bill of 1866. Mr. Guapstone said if 
the object of the House were to find a man who can 
contrive to import into the plainest practical matter 


of business and common sense the acid and veno- 


mous spirit of party it would be Mr. Hardy. Of that 
spirit he had never known a more wanton or more 
extravagant manifestation than he had given on the 
present occasion, and contended that the feebleness 
of the late Government in regard to the Hyde Park 
riot was the cause of the subsequent difficulties. 
Mr. DisgakLI cha the Government with shirk- 
ing the responsibility they had engaged to incur. 
He contrasted Sir G. Grey's support of Mr. Hardy 
at the time of the Parks Bill of 1866 with the silence 
maintained night after night by Mr. Gladstone, who 
never said a word in reference to the proceedi 
except in addressing a tumultuous crowd out of his 
own windows. Mr. GLapsTowe replied that there 
was nota particle of fact in Mr. “Disracli’s state- 
ment, and contradicted the assertions of Colonel 
Gilpin and Mr. Bromley-Davenport, that he had 
not exerted himself as he should have done to pre- 
vent the Hyde Park riots. In reply to Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport, Mr. Grabsroxz said he had never 
believed the Hyde Park meeting to be illegal, and 
had ex, ected the attempt to prevent to it would end 
in discomfiture. Finally, the clause was carried on 
a division by 206 to 66. 

On Clause 4 another amendment by Mr. RyLanps, 
to reduce the maximum penalty from 5. to 40s., was 
negatived by 183 to 59, and after the clause had been 
agreed to progress was reported. 

On the motion of Mr. CHICHESTER FoRTESOCUE, a 
select committee was appointed to join with a 
committee of the Lords to inquire into the subject 
of railway am tion, with special reference to 
the bills now before Parliament. 

The House adjourned at one o’clock. 


On Friday, Sir J. Tretawny gave notice of a 
‘‘call of the House for the second reading of 
the bill, repealing the Contagious Diseases Act, 
March 21. Among the other notices of motion 
was one by Mr. Horus for a reduction of 20,000 


| men in the Army ; and one by Mr. Bentinck for 


taking the votes in the House by ballot. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

In answer to Mr. Leslie, Mr. GLADSTONE said 
that he did not think it would be convenient to 
ent er upon a detailed statement of the views of the 
Government with respect to national education in 
Ireland. He would therefore sum up in one 
sentence what he took to be the general effect of 
the declarations made heretofore by members of 
the Government on various occasions with respect 
to the national system in Ireland, and the sentence 
is to this effect —that, while before taking office and 
since taking oflice they have pointed to the system 
of the higher education in Ireland as requiring 
some material chanye in the public arrangements of 
the country to be introduced in order to do justice 
to all portitns of the Irish population, they have 
never made any such declaration with regard to the 
system of rational or primary education in Irelend, 


— 
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but have always said that, as far as they were able 
to judge, it did not call for anything in the nature 
of a fundamental change. 

SCHOOL BOARD SCHODLS, 

In reply to Mr. Ald, Carter, Mr. Forster (Vice- 
President of the Council) said that no instruction 
had been issued to the school boards not to provide 
more school accommodation in their districts than 
the actual deficiency required without regard to 
the suitableness of the existing schools in respect of 
denominational teaching therein; nor had the 
inspector authority to represent that the Education 
Department was opposed to the establishment of 
new board schools in districts where the existing 
schools were found unsuitable to the requirementa 
of the population, in consequence of the denomina- 
tional character of the teaching in such schools. 


THE EX-NAWAB OF TONK. 


Sir C. WINGFIELD moved an address to the 
Queen praying that the case of the ex-Nawab of 
Tonk may be referred to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Going at length into the history 
of the case, he maintained that the Nawab had 
been deposed without any proper judicial inquiry, 
and that the evidence taken by the Viceroy’s poli. 
tical agents was sufficiently N to justify 
an independent investigation. Mr. R. Fowin 
seconded the motion, which was by Mr. 
Grant-Dvurr, who contended on half of the 
India Office that further inquiry was unnecessary, 
for the circumstances had been investigated seven 
different times, and successive viceroys and secre- 
taries of state had taken exactly the same view of 
them. To encourage such appeals would weaken 
the authority of the Supreme Government. After 
a long debate, Mr. Low, in an elaborate speech, 
contended that it would be ridiculous to attempt 
to govern India, not on the rules of enlightened 
policy and experience, but upon the narrow and 
technical rules of English law which the country 
never heard of. No graver mistake or more melan- 
choly error could be made, not only as regarded the 
justice of this case, but also as re ed the future 
of India. On a division the motion was negatived 
by 120 to 84. 

The Royal Parks and Garders Bill was considered 
in committee, and Clause 5 was to. 

1 House adjourned at a quarter past one 
o'clock. 


On Monday Mr. W. H. Surru specified the 
terms of the motion by which, on the first day of 
supply, he intends to call upon the Government to 

ive effect to the recommendations of the Thames 
bankment Committee of 1871. 

In reply to Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. GLApDsrone 
said that the Government were not prepared to 
recommend a pension to ex- Governor Eyre. 

It was also intimated that the sec ing of 
the Scotch Education Bill could not be taken before 
to-morrow (Thursday) week. 

Mr. KNATOHBULL-HucEssEn informed Mr, Gilpin 
that instructions had been sent to British Guiana 
to have an ordinance prepared lating the treat- 
ment of coolies in Guiana, and that the mode of 
treatment would receive the most careful considera- 
tion. 

SPEAKING IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. G. H. Bentinck called attention to an 
article which appeared some time ago in one of our 
contemporaries, in which severe comments were 
passed upon a practice said to have prevailed during 
the Speakership of Lord Ossington, that in the 
case of im rtant debates, the ‘‘whips’’ on each 
side should arrange who should speak, and hand 
the list to the Speaker. Tha Srzaxgr, describing 
the matter as one of order rather than of pri- 
vilege, declared that he had never seen any such 
te oall pen stembens oveneding $0 Shole nexpestive 
to upon members ing to ve 
claims, in a spirit of entire fairness and impartiality. 
Mr. GLapsToneE denied, on the part of himself and 
Mr. Glyn, that they had ever attempted to 
restrict the debates of the House. Later in 
the proceedings, Mr. Brnrincx returned to 
the subject, and Mr. GLiyn, addressing the 
House for the first time, although he had sat 
in it for fifteen years, while denying that he had 
ever sought to limit the freedom of debate, 
admitted that he had frequently been consulted by 
the late Speaker as to who was likely to address 
the House, and had afforded that right hon. gentle- 
man information upon the subject. The member 
for Shaftesbury spoke with a great deal of energy, 
and was warmly cheered from all parts of the 
House. Mr Nort, the Conservative whip,” 
stated in almost similar terms, that on the occasion 
of important debates he had been desirous, for the 
sake of facilitating public business, to find out the 
names of gentlemen who were anxious to s and 
had given a list of them to the Speaker. The Prime 
MINISTER and Mr, Disnaxlt alike bore testimony 
to the fact that the arrangements referred to 
had been made solely with the view to the facili- 
tation of public business, and to carry out the desire 
of the late Speaker that all sections of opinions 
should be represented in debate. Mr, Gladstone, 
while regretting that what really amounted to an 
attack upon Lord Ossington had not been male in 
his presence, created some amusement by alluding 
to the fact that the members of the Opposition least 
connected with the leaders were the least stinted 
of utterance; and Mr. Disraeli excited a hearty 
laugh bya reference to his wish to develope rbetorical 
powers among his friends; and to afford oppor- 
tunities of speech to Conservatives sitting w 
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Foreign aD Coloninl. 


ORITICAL STATE OF THINGS IN FRANCE. 


prohibiting any assemblage 
persons in the streets. The Mayor of Antwerp, in 
another proclamation, called upon all citizens who 
who were friends of order not to encourage by 
jadice he hosour and reputation of the city.” | Se 
e honour repu city.” 

was the excitement on Satur- 
night, that the Comte de Chambord’s hotel had 
surrounded and all traffic in 


— of 250 — from vow 
ve their 
to Henri V. The count has retired de 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
On Saturday ev the inhabitants of Leghorn 
0 2 a — earthquake shocks—five in 
0 re 


The nati anal tion in France towards the 


vails in Brussels that the Commu- 
1 Rigault and General Cluseret, 


Geneva, ing an insurrectional movement 
in thé South of France 
vi i from the 
British vice-consul at Damascus stating that certain 
English travellers who were made prisoners at 
Kerak have been liberated. | 


. On Sunday the count 


Bak coon of the indemnity now amounts to. 


A sad event has occurred at Rome. General 
Cugia, the aide-de-camp to Prince Humbert, was 
seized with apoplexy fell dead at the feet of the 
prince and princess. ‘ * 

Five out of the nine Ministers com g the new 
Spanish Cabinet are Unionists. The Progressists 
will su the Ministry as long as the opinions of 
Senor — guarantee for them. 

Tue Loosnal rear rei Times —— 
the following telegram, da cutta, February 
25 :—‘* General Bouchier reports the unconditional 
submission of the tribes of Vonelel. The terms 
dictated to Lalboorah in his mother’s strongly- 
stockaded village, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, are 
that arms are to be surrendered, h taken, 


and fines of war ivory, &., enf General 
Bourchier 28234 return journey last 
Wednesday. The troops are iu high spirits. 
ALLEGED cy — AGAINST PRINCE 12 
The supposed clerical conspiracy against the life o 
the Chancellor has not stood investigation. The 
young Pole who was arrested on suspicion of intend- 
ing to assassinate the prince proves not to have 
sense h to be a fanatic of any kind, Catholic 
or Lutheran. He is little better than an idiot. 
The detectives who were sent to Posen to inquire 
into his antecedents have discovered nothing of 
importance. It is not expected that the case will 
go much farther. 
German Ipeas Ic ITaty.—In Naples and Pisa 
are re-echoing German ideas, and Ger- 


reluctantly it is true, and forced 
of their youth, to prepare the 


not through the Mont Cenis. 
Letter in Pali Mali Gazette. 
FatuHer Gratry. — The 
— oe the following letter, addressed by the 
ére 


last, to Canon 


tions :—‘‘ Dear, worthy, and honourable friend 
I know 


one day’s of mine. Tell 

that to the Pere Hyacinthe. I re it proudly— 

5, oe one; I have 

been from 7¢ ood tillnow. I greet you very 
RATRY.” 


Epitome of Rebos. 


On Saturday the Earl of Kenmare delivered up 
to Her Majesty the key and wand of office, on his 
ing from the office of Vice-Chamberlain, and 
Lord Ri Grosvenor received the key and wand 
of office from Her Majesty on appointment as Vice- 
Chamberlai ! 


Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Leopold and 


Princess ice, arrived at Buckingham Palace on 
Friday afternoon from Windsor Cas The Prince 
and Pri of Wales have arrived at Malborough 
House from Osborne. 


mission of Lieutenancy, on the occasion of the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales. After the ceremony 
the Lord Mayor, with Mr. R. N. Phillips, M. P., 
Alderman Lawrence, M. P., Mr. C. Reed, M. P., and 
Mr. Ambrose Moore, the movers and seconders of 
the respective addresses, were presented] to Her 


Ma 

he report is still current that Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley will soon retire, to be succeeded by Lord 
Romilly. In that case there will be five ex-Chan- 
cellors receiving pensions of £5,000 a year. The 
four others are Lord St. Leonard’s, who is just 91, 
and has been receiving his pension for twenty years, 
after 82 Chancellor half as many months; 
Lord W ry, and Lord Chelmsford. | 
It is stated that the Royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert is ordered to be got y to to the 
Mediterranean about the middle of for the 
service of the Prince of Wales, who p visit- 
ing Mentone or Nice at about that iod. 

e Right Hon. Charles P. Villiers, M.P., has 
been chosen chairman of the Political Committee 
of the Reform Club in the place of the Right Hon. 
H. Brand, who retired on his election to the er- 
ship of the House of Commons. 

ourteen Conservatives voted in the majority on 


the second reading of the bill for + go ing marriage 
with a deceased e’s sister. "Gladstone also 


Mr. W „M. P., has gone to Italy, and in- 
tends to visit Garibaldi. 

Mr. George MacDonald intends to visit the United 
States to lecture next season. 

The joint committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the subject of railway ion 
been nominated. The members will be the M 


has 
uis 
of Ripon, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 


2 Earl r, Lord Redesdale, Lord Belper, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Pender was on Saturday returned for the 
Wick Burghs, „ t, Mr. Reid, by 
a majority of 207. Both are Laberals. 

It is said that Sir Roundell Palmer will not 

t office. His income is said to be very 
much larger than the Lord Charicellor’s salary. In 
one year he earned about 35, But the right 
hon. gentleman, it may be remembered, represents 
this country (at great personal \ sacrifice) in the 
Geneva Arbitration Court. 

The Rev. J. Selby Watson, whose capital sen- 
tence is commuted to imprisonment for life, is 
removed from Horsemonger-lane to Pentonville 
Prison. 

The will of the late Mr. Chas. Buxton, one of the 
members for East Surrey, has been sworn under 
250,000/. personalty. 

Amongst the deaths of the week have been that 
of Mr. Serjeant Payne, who was a magistrate of the 
counties of Middlesex and Westminster, a commis- 
sioner of taxes for London, Middlesex, and Surrey, 
and a governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Mr. 
Stanley Vickers, M.P., the member for Walling- 
ford, a partner in the firm of Joseph and John 
Vickers ; and Dr. — 41 Spencer, Bisho 
of Jamaica, who died on Saturday at Torquay, an 
has been non-resident in his diocese a dozen, if not 
a score of years. 


THE 
NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


THE CATHEDRAL INTERIOR AND THE 
SERVICE. 


From our own Reporter. ) 


A hundred pens might describe the scene wit- 
nessed by the fortanate individuals who had the 
entrée of St. Paul’s yesterday, and each contribute 
some distinctive touch. For such descriptions are 
not only matters of taste and feeling, but gre a good 
deal affected by the standpoint of the observer. 
In such a building the points of view may be said 
to be good, better, best; and the reverse. But to 
see everything and everywhere requires either 
ubiquity, or freedom of locomotion which only 
official persons usually enjoy. Perhaps the re- 
porters’ gallery commanded the most comprehen- 
sive view; while the nave, with its triple 
gallery at the end, surmounted by the painted 
window, and platforms down the aisles, gave to the 
eye a sense of completeness, and the view along the 
whole length of the, cathedral was superb. From 
my own position, just beneath the dome, it struck 
me that the appearance presented by the cathedral 
was novel and striking, but not impressive ; the 
fittings having apparently been designed with a 
view to utility only, and, with the exception of the 
royal pew and its surroundings, being destitute of 
ornament. 


It must also be owned that the appearance of the 
cathedral, and, for a long time, that of the visitors, 
was anything but churchlike ; the flitting about of 
stewards and other officials, the free use of opera- 


and the occasional sight of sandwiches and 


“wine-fiasks, suggested anything rather than the pre- 


lude to a religious service. The aggregation of the 
various sections of aristocratic and middle-class 
society was singular, and, perhaps, such as had 
never before been witnessed. Only the commingling 
of functionaries and of unofficial public men 
seemed at times a little puzzling. The messengers 
of the two Houses of Parliament looked ant of 
place, and Liberals and Tories—to say nothing of 
their wives—were amicably mixed together, as 
though a political millenium had arrived. Uniforms 
and costumes were not very numerous, and the 
liberty to appear in morning dress was used by 
some individuals to the fullest extent. Perhaps 
the Established clergy and the choir made the most 
imposing figure, as they were massed together. 
The Congregational-minister mind had been, I am 
told, greatly exercised by the question whether 
robes should, or should not, be worn, but the no 
gowns ” had it, though I saw two or three Noncon- 
formist ministers in academic dress. The ministers 
of the Crown wore the Windsor uniform, and 
there were a good many naval and military 
officers here and there in full uniforms, with 
ribbons and orders. But the assembly was 
brilliant in respect to the materials of which it was 
composed rather than) from any show of dress, 
jewellery, or official insignia. Fortunately, the 
cathedral was not what I had feared it would be, 
cold and gloomy ; for the erections kept out the 
draughts, the people helped to warm the atmo- 
sphere, and the sunshine every now and then 


lighted up the interior and made one rejoice that 
| the hundreds of thousands who were without had 
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prilliant weather for the enjoyment of their share 
of the festival. 

It was nearly ten when I arrived, and hundreds 
were there before me, so that three or four hours had 
to be passed before the arrival of the Queen and 
Prince. But the time could scarcely be said to 
hang heavily on any one’s hands, the arrivals were 
too continuous, and the buzz of conversation and 
general excitement too great. Strange to say, the 
new organ was mute, and during all this time there 
was not a note of music heard until the arrival of 
the Queen; and as the time for that event ap- 
proached, every available spot became occupied, 
and everybody got into position and strained his 
or her eyes westward, to watch for the approach 
ot the royal cortége. The moment came at last— 
the entry of the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker 
being the signal that the royal family were close at 
hand. The whole audience rose, but kept silence, 
though the organ struck up the National Anthem. 


In a very short time, and with an entire absence 
of ceremony, the Queen, the convalescent prince, 
with the princess, and the other members of the 
royal y, took their seats, and the members of 
the suite settled down in their places behind them, 
and then, the royal party and the whole assembl 
standing, the strains of the Te Deum burst fort 
from choir and —. It was, "perhaps, at that 
moment that the w p i reached their 
culminating point, and even the least sentimental] 
person present must have felt a thrill of emotion 
as he looked at the royal family, and remembered 
all that their precence indica and recalled the 
days du which it was feared that they and the 
nation have been pl in the d t sor- 
row. There was doubtless ess in the — hearts, 
but their faces wore a look of great seriousness, and 
especially those of the Queen and prince. Followi 
the Te Deum were a few versicles, the Lord's 
Prayer, a Collect, the prayers for the Queen and 
royal family, the general thanksgiving, with a 
sentence referri to the prince, the special 
t ving for recovery, and the anthem, 
The Lord is my Strength.” Some of the petitions 
have been offered thousands of times, but those rela- 
— — the Queen, offered as they were in her presence, 

under such circumstances, seemed to come with 
freshness and with new force, as did also the words 
of the anthem. I shall not die but live, the 
Lord hath chastened and corrected me; but he 
hath not given me over unto death. Open me the 
gates of righteousness that I may go into them, and 
ive thanks unto the Lord.” en came the arch- 
ishop’s address, the hymn prepared for the occa- 
sion and the benediction. hat may have been 
the case elsewhere I cannot say, but under the 
dome everything was well heard ; the voices of the 
Minor Canon of the Primate being very distinct 
and sonorous. 

Possibly a Nonconformist is scarcely a fair critic 
of such a service, but it struck me as being greatly 
wanting in fullness, in richness, and in impressive- 
ness. The special ing is meagreness it- 
self; being comprised in thirteen lines of large 
type, and the special hymn is as much open to 
criticism as were the prayers composed by the arch- 
bishop during the prince’s illness. Of course, a 
Roman Catholic service would have far exceeded 
this in pomp and spectacular effectiveness. I am sure 
a Nonconformist service would have had in it more 
of fitness, of life, and of warmth. I quite expect 
from ritualistic writers a chorus of complaints of 
the unchurchlike character of the ceremonial. But 
then it must be admitted that it would have been 
—— a to have — — a te dion and fervent re- 

gious service wi isplay and mere 
earthliness which were necessarily associated with 
the event. 

Nor did Archbishop Tait supply in his address 
what was lacking in the service. It opened effec- 
tively, in its references to the prince’s illness and 
to the leading incidents in the lives of the royal 
family ; but these were applied to a semi-political 
use, and the prince’s illness was viewed as though 
it were an intervention of Providence on behalf of 
the monarchy in England. There was, too, a touch 
of sarcasm, which reminded one of the archbishop’s 
House of Lords’ speeches, and some obvious lessons 

the event were left unnoticed. A 


28 e — 17 have deeply moved even such 


as I looked at Dr. Norman 
McLeod, who was near me, and Thomas Binney, 
who sat near the pulpit, and thought of Canon 
Liddon, to say nothing of Bishops Wilberforce and 
1 felt inclined to regret that Church of 
land rigidity prevented catholicity, and that 
tradition 3 that the preacher should be 
e Primate. . 


I may mention that the utmost silence prevailed 
during the delivery of the address, and that then 
the sound of church bells was the first intimation 
we had had within of what was going on in that 
world without from which we seemed to be com- 
pletely isolated. 

The Bishop of London pronounced the benediction, 
and during that moment we had: the last look at 
that compact, silent, brilliant throng. In another 
minute the Queen and her family bowed and took 
their departure, and then every one was in motion, 
and the 8 began to pour out of the several 
doors. It was, however, long before the cathedral 
was cleared ; many "pte ap crowding into the royal 

w, and others éxploring the recesses of the cathe- 

There were also meetings with friends, and 


mutual expressions of satisfaction at a ceremony or 
®stival—call it what you will—not likely to be 
forgotten by any who were present. 


THE OUT-DOOR SCENE BEFORE THE 
PROCESSION. 


What can we say of the wondrous spectacle out- 
of-doors—a scene’of which the many-handed morn- 
ing papers with unlimited space fail to give an 
adequate idea? Not even when the Princsss Alex- 
andra arrived in London was there so multitudinous 
an array of the population, and a more imposing dis- 
play of loyal enthusiasm, or a more remarkable 
mingling of all classes. It was not till towards the 
end of last week that a due sense of the magnitude 
of the coming event seems to have prevailed. On 
Saturday and Monday it was difficult to proceed 
with the work of decoration on Ludgate-hill and 
Fleet-street, on account of the never-ending crowds 
of observers—to a great extent from the Easi-end 
and outlying districts—and fall Sunday these 
thoroughfares were a promenade thronged by 


thousands. Under such circumstances there could 
be no thought about business, and the shopkeepers 
were all busy turning their available space into 
tiers of seats covered with red cloth. 


A 
was, we believe, the lowest charge for a good seat, 
and some threw in the attraction of luncheon. 


How many thousands thus found secure accommo- 
dation, who can say? One speculative firm had 
5,000 to dispose of in the large area where the new 
Palace of Justice is to be erected west of Temple 
Bar, upon which long tiers of seats had arisen as 
if by magic. The great arch at the foot of Ludgaie- 
hill—so quickly raised, so tastefully ornamented— 
was the centre of an amphitheatre of improvised 
erections, and as the royal cortége passed thousands 
looked down upon it from half-a-dozen different 
stands, as well as from the adjacent windows and 


housetops. 
It was evident on Monday that fine weather 
only was needed to make the National T iving 


Day an unequalled demonstration—national we say, 
for tens of thousands were brought up from all 
porte of the country by cheap trains. But on 
onday, as well as on Sunday, the sky was showery, 
and the streets muddy and uncomfortable, and the 
day closed with general misgivings; the main 
ground of hope being the shifting of the wind to 
the north. Daybreak yesterday morning—and 
many anxious people must have witnessed it who 
are unused to such early observations—broke with 
romise. A cold, crispair and light clouds ushered 
in Queen's weather. As early as seven o'clock 
the thoroughfare along which the procession was to 
move, was thronged to take a last look at the pre- 
parations for thé reception of Her Majesty and 
eldest son. Never have Ludgate-hill and Fleet- 
street put on so gay and picturesque an aspect. 
The dingy houses looked smart with the continuous 
line of scarlet cloth on either side ; the great arch 
was receiving its draperies and ornamental appen- 
dages, numbers of workmen clustering like bees on 
its summit; the streets were, so tos , canopied 
with flags ; and the lamp-posts, newly and bright! 
painted, were surmounted with Prince of Wales's 
umes as a tr arency. On Ludgate-hill the 
enetian poles, with their connecting floral chains, 
wereſthe main-feature ; in Fleet-street the suspended 
and national ensign. Invention and good 
taste transformed the ugly Chatham and Dover 
railway-bridge into an effective feature of the de- 
monstration. Then there was an abundance of 
mottoes and inscriptions in letters of gilt on bright 
cloth, windows bordered by drapery or floral de- 
vices; and even at that early hour numbers had 
— at their rer 0 
em ent in watchi e e 
— i not a few cases windows were bodil 
taken out so that the view might be less 13 
Err 
ings tastefully-arran co 
hardly be recognised. 

From the profuse oe of Fleet-street 
to the comparative poverty of p tion in 
the Strand, the. hinds Wan very 2 — though 
here and there some house was richly dressed in 
scarlet cloth and festoons. Somerset House, and 
Charing-cross Hotel on a r scale, had tastefully 
ornamented stands, and the theatres * that wide 
thoroughfare showed varied devices. To the last 
moment —at least as late as eight o' clock the in- 
habitants of the Strand, inspired, no doubt, by the 
fine weather, were putting up their decorations, 
spreading out their coloured draperies, or fixi 
their transparencies. waved from the summi 
of St. Martin’s, but the National Gallery was void 
of all ornament ; while Pall Mall—albeit the home 
of tial clubhouses—was in comparatively sober 
holiday attire. 

At St. James’s the scene changed. In and around 
the Park the troops were mustering for a day's 
hard work—the Foot Guards marching round by the 
Thames Embankment to line the approaches to St. 
Paul's; the Hussars, Scots Fusiliers, &c., in strong 
force going along the route and detailed off to 
keep the course clear, not only for the royal pro- 
cession, but for the countless carriages which, in 
one continuous stream now began to convey the 
favoured ticket-holders to the great cathedral ; the 

lice gathering in whole battalions for their allotted 

uty. Ever and anon the sun feebly shone forth, 
but whether shining or veiled . clouds, the 
weather was obviously to be fine. By nine o’clock 


— 


the countless thousands who belted the entire route 
had become wed into a com mass, and their 
rough frolics and moods afforded infinite amusement 
to the hardly less numerous occupants of windows 
and stands. Soonthe multitude overflowed into the 


side streets, especially into Farri -street and 
Bridge-street, where thousands filled the wide area 
on either side of the t arch, seeing and 


hearing — the reverberation of the enthusiasm 
that greeted the royal cavalcade. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 
(From the Daily News.) 


Shortly before twelve o’clock the procession set 
out from Buckingham Palace, and from the start 
until the return its progress, was made amid the 
most enthusiastic cheering from the concourse of 
on-lookers. The 8 er of the House of Com- 
mons was closely followed by the Lord Chancellor 
and the Duke of Cambridge, his royal highness 
being attended bya cavalry escort. The first seven 
carriages, containing the members of the royal 
household, passed rapidly along, but the cheering 
was long and loud when the eight carriages, with 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, Prince 
Leopold, and Prince Georgeof Wales, came into view. 
The applause became deafening when the people re- 
cognised in the next carriage the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Albert Victor. All the way along Pall Malland the 
Strand the vast congregations which had assembled 
missed no 3 of showing their loyalty. At 
Temple Bar Her Majesty was met by the civic de- 

utation, headed by the Lord Mayor, who went 

ugh the ceremony of offering to the Sovereign 

the insignia of authority over the City. These 

were, as usual, returned, and then his lordship, 

with the Sheriffs and a numbor of Aldermen and 

Common Councilmen, preceded Her Majesty's 

on horseback to St. Paul’s, which had been 

0 to the fortunate sors of tickets at 

eight o’clock in the morning. The cathedral was 
reached at a few minutes to one. 

On leaving the cathedral the procession returned 


to Buckingham Palace by way of Ludgate-hill, the 


Old Bailey, the Holborn Viaduct, Holborn, Oxford- 


street, the Marble Arch, Hyde-park (east side), 
and Constitution-hill, amid 1 of loyalty 
and enthusiasm similar to those which had greeted 


the cortége on its eastward . 
When, at night, the il uminations were lit up, 


the people literally filled the long lines of streets, 
and until an early hour this morning there was but 
little perceptible diminution in the numbers which 
had converged to the principal thoroughfares of 
the capital. 

We regret to find that a number of severe ac- 
cidents occurred during the day, and it if feared 
there has been some loss of life. 


Mr. Thémas Cooper, author of ‘‘The Purgatory 
of Suicides,” and the well-known lecturer on Chris- 
tianity, has an autobiography nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

A Poxr's Bon Mot.—Alphonse Karr, the gar- 
dener poet, was lately present at a banquet given 


by the * 1. of Hahnemann. Toasts were given 
to the healt 
body, when the president remarked, ‘‘ Monsieur 


of every medical celebrity by every- 


Karr, you have not proposed the health of any 
one.” The poet rose and modestly replied, ‘‘ I pro- 


Pose the health of the sick. 


A REMARKARLE BLUNDER. —‘“‘ Printers’ blunders” 
must pale their ineffectual fires before the blunders 
of the telegraph. What, for example, could be 
more ludicrous than the blunder pointed out by 
the Dutch correspondent of the Patt Mall Gazette ? 
Mr. Reuter, he states, telegraphs to Java, when it 
had been announced that Mr. Brand would be 
elected Speaker of the House of Co Pro- 

to brand Speaker.” The Java trans- 

ted these words as follows :—‘‘ Alen heeft voor- 

gesteld den Voorzitter to brandmerken ’’—that is, 

‘It is pro to brand (to mark with a red-hot 
iron) the Speaker.” ' 

Tue Lion Arovsep.—At Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
the, other day during a discussion at the towa 
council meeting on the appointment of a 1 ad 
town clerk, Provost Brown made a speech. Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, 1 am the Conservative 
man that ever existed in the British Empire, but,” 
he added, in way of qualification, when once my 
liberties are being 4 on by people opposed 
to me, and those whom I don’t in the slightest ac- 
knowledge, then I am most fearfully Radical to the 
backbone. Mild to a de when not roused ; 
but in defence of my right and the public food, 
I’m as fierce as a lion to the very end of my life.” 

Diamonp Cor Dramonp.-—Old Rowe ke a 
hotel in the northern part of this State, which he 
boasted was the best in them parts, where, as he 
used to say, you could get everything that was made 
to eat. day, in comes a Yankee, sends his 
horse round to the stable, and, stepping up to the 
bar, asked old Rowe what he could give him for 
dinner. ‘Anything, sir,” says old Rowe, any, 
thing from an elephant to a canary-bird’s tongue.” 
„Wall,“ says the Yankee, eyeing old Rowe, I 

uess I Il take a piece of pickled elephant.” Out 
ust led old Rowe to the dining-room, leaving our 
Yankee nonplussed at his gravity. Presently he 
came back again. Well, sir, we've got em all 
right, here in the house, but you'll have to take a 
> ow J one, cause we never cut em.“ The Yankee 
thought he would take some codfish and potatoes.— 
Christian Union (New York). 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 

post free, at the reduced price of 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tux NONCON FORMIST are as 


follows 
One Line A Shilling. 
Each additional Line Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
LeapseR Pace. 
An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 
Published by Aatuur MIALt (to whom it is requested 
that all P Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, E. C. 
Advertisers of all classes will find Tun Nonconrormist 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 
Tux Nonconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


With our next number we shall give as a 
Supplement an elaborate paper on the character 
of religious teaching in denominational schools, 
with copious extracts from the reports of in- 


of the important Educational Debate on Mr. 
Dixon’s motion on Tuesday evening, the issue 
of our next number will be postponed from 
Wednesday to 
THURSDAY NEXT, the 6th of MAROH. 

We trust our subscribers will take note of the 
change, and shall be obliged if orders for extra 
copies of the paper are sent early. 


The Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1872. 


bl 


SUMMARY. 


ing Day has come and gone, 
ims that it hes ee 


a universal holiday, except 
where necessary business required attention. 
For obvious reasons, we have had t and 

iar difficulties in bringing out Be presen 


r 
y the ut the 
tes wentagainst him. His signal 
nly be set down to some sort of 
„Conservative reaction,’’ to which the secession 
of the Dukes of Portland and Newcastle has 
given a great impetus. ‘‘ Under the system of 
0 Wield depend open coercion,” * tho 
n ent, it is impossible to say 

whether the return of Mr. Monckton is the 
work of the electors or the doing of the great 
landowners. Many years have elapsed since 
the Dukeries were agitated by a contested elec- 
tion, and before the electors of that district are 
again asked to express an opinion, such changes 
may have been made in the law as will give to 
their verdict an importance which it does not 
now All t can be safely deduced 
from the election of Friday is that two Whig 


= 
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ö 
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noblemen have broken with their party on 
Church questions, and joined the force of their 
influence with that of the old Tory peers, who 
have long and consistently refused to make the 
smallest concession to popular 

coalition of natural enemies and apostate friends 
has brought about the result that earnest 


Liberals deplore.” . 
The recent demonstrations of the French 
Royalists have ved to be a Their 


manifesto, which was so industriously hawked 
about in the National — mag not yet 
seen the hight, and many who have signed it 
are ashamed of the act. It appears that the 
majority in the Assembly are not backed by 
out-door opinion, nor can they rely upon the 
army. They have no basis on which to rest their 
N designs, and besides, the country 
views with profound disgust the 35 to 
Antwerp, where Henry V., the antiquated 


itimist pretender, has been ostentatiously | 


holding court. So far from succumbing to 
these monarchical intri the Government 
have suppressed the Gaulois and other Bona- 
partist journals, and have brought in a most 
stringent press law—a law which renders liable 
to fine and i 12 any man who, not 
being a Republican, criticises in a hostile 
sense the existing form of Government, 
ostensibly with a view to thwart Imperialist agi- 
tation, but . vide an tual anti- 
| 181 hinations of ra Right. 4 
instead of re-erecting the 

Throt find — placed on the defensive 
by M. Thiers’s counter-move, and are perem- 
torily required to forge the fetters which are 
—— their own — 4 ye to 
— repressive policy, an coercive 
measures as even Nap leon III. durst not 
have proposed, may be deplorable, but certainly 


the monarchical agitators deserve no pity. 

A further result of the royalist manifesto has 
been to induce M. Thiers suddenly to appoint, 
after inexplicable delay, a Fren i to 
the Italian Government at Rome. Them 


of the Pope instructing the French bisho 
encourage a Legitimist restoration, and Count 
de Chambord’s Ultramontane utterances at 
Antwerp, have had the effect of rapidly 

ing the views of the French ident. 
He and the ublicans see that they have 
nothing to ho r from clerical co-operation. 
Meanwhile thé rumour relative to the convoca- 
tion afresh of the (icumenical Council is at 
least prémature, but Pius LX. is said to have 
addressed a letter to the Emperor of Austria, in 
which he declares that his presence is necessary 
near Germany, in order to combat the schism 
which has taken place in that country ; and the 
Kaiser is much afflicted at the possible necessity 
of having to receive in his dominion so un- 
welcome a guest. Will the Popé be able better 
to put down the Old Uatholics when he issues 
his mandates from the Tyrol instead of the 
Vatican ? However, it is believed that his 
Jesuit advisers have at last prevailed, and - that 
before Easter His Holiness, accompanied by the 
foreign ambassadors accredited to him, will 
leave Rome for Austria or Malta. 

A week’s rumours relative to the Alabama 
difficulty bewilder rather than inform. We 
wonder that our papers should take the trouble 
to quote the opinions of the New York press, 
which vary from day to day. With charac- 
teristic effrontery the New York World, a fore- 
most Democratic organ, says that the American 
case may be a blunder, but the Government 
must adhere to it or ex itself to contempt 
and derision. Rather let the Treaty be destroyed 
than our Government confess their wrong- 
doing—is the maxim of this candid newspaper 
Democracy must sustain the Government, 
and can settle accounts with President Grant 
afterwards.” It is rather dish ing to find 
that not only the leading newspapers, but the 
chief politicians of the Union seem quite unable 
or unwilling to regard the Treaty from our 

int of view. However, the official reply of 

Fish to Lord Granville’s note 

will soon be to hand. Beforehand, we 
are assured that, in the most friendly 
spirit, it will affirm the American case, 
including both the direct and indirect claims, 
to be covered by the protocols and the 
treaty, and that the Washington Government 
therefore cannot withdraw from the case which 
they have presented for arbitration. Of course 
this is preliminary to more serious negotiations. 
We could not expect the President's Govern- 
ment to admit at first starting that they were 
wholly mistaken. But we have Mr. Morse on 
this side of the ocean inviting his countrymen 
to „prove to the world that they have the 
— to do right under all circumstances, 
by making it known that the claim for such 
— of the war expenses as is supposed to 
ong to the cruisers will not be urged”; and 
on the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. Colfax, 
the Vice-President of the United States, has 


ights. The | Whil 


declared in a speech at Brooklyn that he 
does not believe either Government will 
dare to tear up a which would do 
more for than all Peace Societies. 
e such is the state of feeling amongst 
Americans, we may confidently hope, sooner or 
later, for a satisfactory result. m7 is stated 
that the Washington Cabinet believes the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in reference to the 
treaty will be removed when the case is pro- 
perly explained. ‘‘ Where there’sa will there’s 
a way. Diplomacy has failed to prevent a 
grievous ‘‘ misunderstanding,” but perhaps its 
ingenaity will find means to remove the Ain 5 
rence, serious as it may appear, without im- 
— the friendlyfrelations or tarnishing the 
onour of two kindred nations. 


BUSINESS IN THE LOWER HOUSE. 


HEIGH-HO! if makes us draw a long breath 
to think of the multiplicity of business which is 
even already within sight of the House of 
Commons, and of the number of hours which 
will be wasted over it. The forms of the House 
were admirably suited to the wants and habits 
of our ancestors. In the present day they serve 
to invite incessant talk and needless delay. The 
truth is, what is called society, or, in other 
words, the better-to-do and more fashionable 
section of it, has gradually slidden into modes 


of life which turn night into day, and foster all 


the tendencies of human nature to dawdle over 
the work which it undertakes to do. That would 
be a happy necessity for the House of Uommons 
which should limit by some inexorable condi- 
tions the transaction of the affairs in which it is 
concerned to eight o’clock in the evening. We 
verily believe that if the House would meet every 
day at noon, and were prevented from continuing 
its sittings beyond the hour we have mentioned, 
it would get through more work, and would 
do it incomparably better than it now does. 
The custom of prolonging its labours indefinitely 
into — — the morning, makes 
members oblivious of the value of time, en- 
courage them in laxity of attendance durin 
three or four hours of the mid-evening, an 
almost 12 a vast amount of fruitless 
speaking in order to preserve a continuity of 
what is Called discussion throughout the . 
which separates seven from eleven o’clock. Day 
sitti are usually steadily devoted to busi- 
ness, but day sittings combined with subsequent 
sittings at night are too much for the physical 
strength of any — constitution. We shall 
d of seeing an ical change for the better 
in the mode of conducting business through the 
Lower House until a comparatively early hour 
is fixed by an inexorable standing order beyond 
which it shall be prohibited from proceeding. 

We have no great faith in the efficacy of the 

roposals made by Government through the 
Shanoellor of the Exchequer. That which was 
carried by a small majority on Monday night 
will have less effect in lessening the torrent of 
talk than seems to be — No doubt the 
Leader of the House will be glad to be able to 
reckon upon dune evening a week, in which no 
amendments to the motion for going into com- 
mittee of supply, save one that is relevant to 
the estimates about to be brought under the 
consideration of the House, can submitted. 
And possibly the change may be so far useful 
as to obtain for the pro items of Govern- 
ment expenditure a little more detailed atten- 
tion than has been commonly given to them of 
late years. But we much question whether it 
will facilitate the progress of public business to 
any appreciable extent. e great want of 
the House of Commons is a proper divi- 
sion of labour—such a division as would 
materially diminish temptations to surplus 
oratory, and would insure at the same 
time a closer attention to the details of legis- 
lation, by those who are most competent to deal 
with them. This we fear, it is at present vain to 
expect. The House is jealous of its privileges, 
unwilling to delegate even to a section of its 
own members any of those functions the dis- 
charge of which has been entrusted to it, and, 
we must add, resolved to keep in its own hands 
the exercise of its — power in regard to 
all the processes ugh which law-making 
has been wont to pass. It does not appear to 
us that —— is conserved, iy this 
insistance upon bringing every item of labour 
before the whole House. The consequence of 
it is such a huge and undigested mass of busi- 
ness, that three parts of it out of four have to be 
scamped, and the proverb receives a fresh illus- 
tration, ‘‘ That which is everybody’s business is 
nobody's.“ 

We fear we cannot compliment the Govern- 
ment upon the manner in which it has handled 
the question before it. It has not boldly 
grappled with the difficulty needing to be over- 
come. But, besides this, it has continued to 


expose itself to the charge of undertaking more 


ee 
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than it can possibly — We suspect that 
Mr. Gladstone can have kept no very strict 
watch over the measures introduced by the 
various departments. His own capacity for 
business is His idea of the —— 
of the House of Commons is 7 ingly 
large. There is already before the House of 
Commons a sufficient number of bills to occupy 
its attention to the close of the session. We do 
not say that they have all been brought in on 
the responsibility of Government, but a full 
pro on of them has. And the cry is still, 
‘‘théy come.” Every week adds considerably 
to theirnumber. Most of them are destined for 
treatment after midnight. Many of them, lke 
the Royal Parks and Gardens Bill, are more 
meddlesome than needful. The House has too 
much to do, and knows not how best it may be 
done; and the Government, we are obliged to 
confess, has not yet succeeded, has scarcely even 
attempted, to guide it in the reasonable appor- 
tionment and — 2 of —— pa —— 
greater change must be made in rega 8 
matter, or there will be a break down of the 
Parliamentary system. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


In several the Scotch Education Bill 
now before Parliament is a great improvement 
upon any of its unfortunate predecessors, and 
contains provisions the friends of national edu- 
cation in England vainly attempted to obtain. 
The bill proposes to establish school boards 
in every district, to absorb in a national 
system existing public schools, and to a pl 
compulsion. e method, however, in whic 
it deals with religion is open to the gravest ob- 
jections, and directly contravenes those prin- 
ciples of religious equality which cannot be 
disregarded in any part of the empire without 

ing upon the rights of every citizen. 

We must altogether decline to discuss ques- 
tions of religious liberty as local questions. 
There are — of legislation, the obser- 
vance of which cannot justly or wisely be made 
dependent upon local incidents of ecclesiastical 
ascendancy ; and when grants from the national 
exchequer are voted, national interests alone 
can be considered. The Scotch Education Bill 
practically constitutes a new national endow- 
ment of religion, and it is impossible for those 
who believe in the voluntary support of truth 
by those upon whose consciences it im 
its own obligation, to permit this bill to pass 
into law without an emphatic protest and a de- 
termined resistance. 

The Lord- Advocate professes to leave re- 
ligion alone so. far as the legislature is con- 
cerned”; but a bill which neither permits nor 
forbids religious . simply confers upon 
every local school board the power of selecting 
any religion whatever, and providing for its 

ing at the public expense. The Lord- 
Advocate would have stated the fact more 
cl * if he had said that his bill made every 
school board the judge of religious truth; and 
enabled it to receive Parliamen grants and 
blic rates for the enforcement of its judgment. 

t the bill pass unamended, and what will be 
the result? The English and Irish taxpayers, 
as well as the Scotch, will be compelled to con- 
tribute to the grants in aid of schools in which 
any sectarian religious instruction the Scotch 
school boards may determine may be given. 
The United Presbyterian ratepayers and the 
— . 

ers see ir mon evo 

to — tefl which will. be — national, 
but which, at the will of the majority, 
will be made denominational. How can a rate- 
* who rejects State aid for religion be satis- 

with the mere absence of any allusion to 
religion (save that contained in the conscience 
clause), when the very absence of that allusion 
is a direct method of applying rates and taxes to 
mow my My. | * * is given es 
power ish and support as purely deno- 
minational schools. * cated 

Not only have school boards authority to 
make the national schools as intensely sectarian 


they choose, but the obnoxious 25th clause | interval of inglorious inactivity. 
lish bill in substance reappears these classes did the late 


as 

of the E 
in the Scotch bill. It is proved in England 
that payment of fees of children to denomina- 
tional schools decreases the number in actual 


attendance through the withdrawals of scholars affairs. Even blindness—that sorest of 


ing of this 
offe 


by subsidies of 
poses | dismissed as a pure 


; 


| 
| 


ment to re-enact a clause which has alienated 
from it its staunchest supporters and filled 
England with strifes and divisions. 


To complete the sectarianism of the Scotch 


Education Bill, it permits the extension of deno- 
minational schools after the passing of the Act, 
should the Department be satisfied 
is specially required in the locality where 
it is situated, and that a majority of the 
children in attendance are of the denomi- 
nation to which the school belong. 


that it 


Those 
who know Scotland, understand e mean- 
provision. It is the bribe 
red to silence the Roman Catholics. The 
Department can permit building of additional 
Roman Catholic schools; and these schools will 
receive both grants in aid and fees from the 
rates. Scotland has long boasted of its Protes- 
tantism. Edinburgh once rejected the greatest 
of modern historians because he was not sound 
on the ‘‘ Maynooth grant.” Is it possible that 
United Presbyterians and Free Churchmen, 
can go hand in hand in support of an Education 
Bill which permits the endowment of the 
schools governed by a Oatholic hierarchy, 
and be contented with a mere declaration that 
„the grant is not to be made in t of in- 
struction in religious subjects,” when by the 
aid of the t, such instruction is as a 
matter of fact, actually provided! Yet if 
the United Presbyterians and the members 
of the Free Church insist upon the application 
of rates and taxes to schools in which their own 
doctrines are taught, they cannot prevent a 
corresponding endowment of Catholic schools. 
There are men who so far permit their love 
of sect to conquer their love of justice as to 
cry, ‘‘Let truth be endowed and not error! 
Our religion is the truth—it is proper we should 
receive — money; but it should be given 
to none but us! But we cannot believe that 
such a sectarian caricature of the doctrine 
of religious equality can prevail in the great 
Christian Churches of Scotland; and they must 
be prepared to endow Roman Catholicism if 
they accept any endowment for themselves. 


A bill such as that of the Lord-Advocate, 
which bestows upon school boards the power 
of providing sectarian instead of national 
schools; which sanctions payment of fees from 
the rates to schools under private ecclesiastical 

ment; and which secures the extension 
of the denominational system in the future 
ublic money, cannot be 

Scotch measure. Every 
English taxpayer a direct interest in 
ft. Every English Nonconformist is bound 
to assist his Scotch brethren in agitating against 
it. The liberation of religion, whether in 
school or church, from State control, is not a 
kind of social arrangement which may be good 
south of the Tweed and is ill-advised north of 
that boundary. It is the application of a 
principle on which the liberties of nations rest. 


THE LATE MR. JOSEPH PEASE, 


WHEN this excellent man died there passed 
away another of the few links which remain to 
connect the present generation with what may 
be called the transition iod of English his- 
tory. Werefer to the — when slavery was 
yet maintained in the British colonies; when 
the Reform Bill was still a subject of agitation; 
and when railways had hardly to super 
sede the turnpike road and the old stage-coach. 
To have been an active worker in those days of 
revolutionary excitement and change, and to 
have continued systematically to labour in the 

cause for a period of more than half a 
cen , are facts which constitute a better 
epitaph on the departed worthy than any 
mere verbal eulogy. There are some men who 
having, on a particular 
share of the heat and burden of the day, throw 
off their armour, and, in the spirit of Lord 
Russell’s motto, are content to ‘‘rest and be 
thankful.” There are others who, like the late 
Lord Brougham, recover in their old age the 
enthusiasm of their youth, but at the same time 
can never obliterate the recollection of a long 
To neither of 
r. Pease belong. 
There was no break in his life of usefulness— 
the time never came, even in his green old 

o, when he ceased to interest himself in 1 

0 


in order to secure the fee as an alms; and that irremediable trials which can afflict a man of 


it is a tax which directly offends the consciences 
of Nonconformists. Large and important mu- 


nicipal authorities have pacers y refusing | 


the precept for the school rate, against handing 
over public money to denominational authorities 
over whom there is no public control. Dis- 
traints are — made upon the goods of those 
who are resolved not to pay this new church 
rate as they regard it in their consciences. 
Yet the Government ventures to ask Parlia- 


. 


energetic temperament—did not quench tho 
flame of his zeal. He succeeded the late Josoph 
Sturge as president of the Peace Society, and 
continued to preside over that excellent body 
up to the hour of his death. The last of his 
public acts was to undertake the publication of 
a translation of the works of Jonathan Dymond 
for the benefit of the Spanish nation. It would be 
hardly possible for any man to perform a more 
useful or a more timely seryice; for if the pure | 


uestion, borne their | Duchess 


morality which the Quaker ＋ expounds 
with — ability and olearness, were 
once to gain a footing in Spain, we might reason- 
ably hope that the most arrogant, vain-glorious, 
and cruel of all the nations of would 
soon discover the path toa noble fu On 
the eve of his death, the Spanish Government 
rewarded Mr. Pease with the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Charles III.; such a decoration was 
hardly to the taste of a singularly modest man, 
who did good by stealth, and blushed to find it 
fame ; but we trust that the gratitude which 
his munificent gift has evoked on the of 
the Spanish Government will yet bear fruit in 
those good works which are of incaloulabl 

reater value than all the orders of knighthood 
in the world. 


To Edward Pease—tho father of the departed 

hilanthropist—the country is indebted for the 
fret line of railway constructed in this kin 
dom. 1 3 * — whi 
has published a sin y interesting biograph 
of the deceased gentleman, the latter iratted 
the prospectus of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway Company. The son, like the father, 
had from his earliest manhood the faculty of 
inspiring capitalists and men of business with a 
fooling of absolute confidence in his ability, 
judgment, and high moral character. He acted 
as treasurer to the company, which started by 
running a single -carri between 
the two towns whose wealth and prosperity 
were destined to be built up by George Stephen- 
son’s iron road. In order the more eff 
to develope the mineral resources of the dis- 
triot and to overcome the prejudices with which 
local m tes long 22 his beneficent 
schemes, he became a colliery proprietor, and 
ultimately established a coal port at Middlesbro’ 
—at the same time connecting that now popu- 
lous and prosperous port with the new railway 
system which owed its existence to the — 
and enterprise of the venerated Edward Pease. 
The difficulties which in those days were inter- 
posed to prevent the success of any scheme of 

ublio utility, may be illustrated by an extract 

ma hitherto unpublished letter addressed 
by — Stephenson to Joseph Pease: — We 
Leerer 
an w, the great p 
whose grounds we go h with the projected 
railway. Their ground is blockaded on every 
side to prevent us getting on with the : 
B—— fires guns through the ni 


ut Mr. Pease was n He 
not only constructed his railways, but, in con- 
— — 4 — his — = his five — 

o the owner of perhaps largest colliery 
establishment in the United Kingdom—an 
establishment which ‘‘ has greatly stimulated 
and facilitated the progress, east and west, at 
Middlesbro’ and the Barrow district, of the new 
Tees that has of late years become the dis- 


tinguishing staple of Cleveland, South Durham, 
2 — —— Mr antes To 

ve pre e way for great enterprises 
—to — been the means of giving rofttable 
employment to tens of thousaods of horny- 
handed sons of labour in the coal and iron 
districts of Durham—is to have conferred 
benefits on the human race which merit the most 


grateful acknowledgment. 

When the Reform Act was passed Mr. Pease 
at once stepped into the arena of public life. 
He accepted an invitation to offer himself as a 
Liberal candidate for the tation of South 
Durham; and ‘oo of the opposition of a 
combined Tory Church phalanx the young 
Quaker was returned at the head of the poll. 
He was elected amid the plaudits of his fellow- 
townsmen; and, at the same time, the local 
chronicler tells us that at Raby Castle—one of 
the etrongholds of the Liberal —the 
„in honour of the triumph, ordered 
the musicians to play ‘Merrily danced the 
Quaker’s wife,’ and herself grace tripped a 
measure to the tune.“ Mr. Pease’s Parliamen- 
tary career, although comparatively brief, was 

ignalised by undeviating consistency in the sup- 
rt of those Liberal measures which crowned the 
bours of the first Reformed Parliament. But 
Mr. Pease’s election was an event not less 
notable in our political history than the return 
many years later of Baron Rothschild. Mr. 
Pease, as a member of the Society of Friends, 
declined to take the usual oaths. Moreover, 
he refused to petition the House to dispense 
with the customary formalities, but firmly took 
his stand on the basis of electoral right, He 
was supported by Lord Althop, a Minister 
whom Lord Russell bas more than once praised 
for his sturdy common sense; and a committee 
of the House having hunted 752 and 
made a report fayourable to his claim, he was 
allowed to take his seat. His name cannot fail 
to go down to posterity as that of the first 
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revent the surveyors coming on in the dark.“ 
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vision, 

48. This may not be 
ject, but it will be the 
work done this Wednes- 


iscellaneous su 
to one of which we obtain the informa- 
the Alabama difficulty—the recent 
3 


—_— — mi from 
tion 


would have settled 


and saved us an immense amount 


of prestige and money. After the small things 


Erb 


ft 


withdraw at the bidding of a single member? 


for and that was all that was done. No more sittings 
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may end 
is a disposition in th 
scheme, and, as mon 
not likely that it will meet 


‘if 
1 


t, it is 


f 


5 


F 


„brought out sparks, one of which 

en upon Mr. Hardy and another 
upon Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Hardy spoke vehe- 
mently, and accused the Government of cowar- 
dice. U Mr. Gladstone, white with heat, 
ing adjectives across the 


and the end of this, hitherto, i 
18 ving wa * 

Friday. Not ha — but the utmost 
that be done was done to excite interest 
in the ex-Nawab of Tonk’s case, which, as 
stated, appears to be of the usual order of Indian 


cases where might has overruled all 
native rights. Here it was contended that, the 


case having been gone into by Indian officials 
whoknew most abont it, there was no use in going 


into it in England? That is always the way. 
Right or wrong, whether ruined according to 
or 


injustice, the ex-Nawab is denied a 


burst of cheers which was 


in this coun 
caused that 


Cabinet Minister. 
has just sat down, and the cheers 
ition came from the announcement 

amendment which the right hon. gentle- 
man intends to move upon Mr. Dixon’s motion 


Mr. F 
men 
to enable Parliament to form a j 


of the Education Act. is the 
tion we have received from the 


—_— 


In 


Government that no respect is to be paid to the 
a or the feelings of the Nonconfor- 
mi 


should attention to the that 
the late Speaker kept, with the aid of the 
ippers-in, a list of members who intended 
to speak, and thus contrived to those 
who sat below the gangway. No smoke 
* Ku 

was a 
but the truth was As it came out, how- 
ever, we asked ourselves whether Mr. Beresford 
Hope was always on this so-called list. Let 
us add our testimony that it would have been 
im ible for a fairer man to have held the 
office of than Lord 


. y 
can deny the mess into which this gets. Nearly 
ov is done hurriedly and done badly, 
There is too much discussion and too little, and 
no proportion of any kind. Stop! We are 

on too fast. First came that vexed 
question shall the strangers be compelled to 


The discussion elicited, we think, the fact that 
the sense of the House is inst the continu- 
ance of the present rule. me modification 
will be made; but to what extent the House is 
not yet prepared to say. Suppose the ‘‘ stran- 
gers” give their opinions upon the 2 P 

Of the motion respecting the House going 
into committee it must be said that it has its 
advantages and its disadvantages. It takes 
away several evenings from independent mem- 
bers ; but, on the other hand, it ensures a better 
discussion of the Estimates. It was adopted, 


until to-day ! 


| MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan. ) 
STRAY NOTES. 

Salem, in Ohio, was for many years a leading 
station on the celebrated ‘‘ Underground Railway.“ 
Mrs. Abby Kelly Foster, the noted abolitionist, re- 
resided there for years. Coppock, one of the John 
Brown martyrs, was also a Salemite. This was the 
first and original Secessia. Salem, long before Jeff. 
Davis’s day, attempted to secede on its own account, 
and actually presented a petition to Congress to be al- 
lowed to become an independent and sovereign nation. 
TheSalem declaration of independence was, however, 
a failure. The Salem people were for a long time re- 
markable for being not only anti-slavery, but also 


J | anti-everything. At one period most of the inhabi- 


tants used to illuminate the city on Tom Paine’s 
birthday. In recent years the Salemites have be- 
come more commonplace and humdrum. 
A friend of mine, Mr. Samuel Dolby (brother of 
the well-known Mr. Henry Dolby, of Regent-street), 
a singular experience of the American census. 
r. Dolby had an office in Cincinnati, and tobacco 
plantations in Tennessee ; and it is a positive fact 
that he was three times included in the last census. 


The negroes he employed were all taken twice, once 


in their cabins, and once on the plantations. On 
inguiry, it turned out that the census-takers were 
paid so much a head, and hence were very proficient 
in the multiplication table. The census is not taken 
asin England, all on one day; and the result of 
every city or county acting independently is to pro- 
duce glorious confusion. It is quite probable that 


| the aggregate returns may be a million or two wrong. 


There is one peculiarity of Americans which is 
embarrassing to a stranger. Throughout the States 
there are numerous individuals who strenuously 
deny what they do not know of their own experi- 
ence when not read in their own party papers. This 
information given to me by Mr. Dolby is a case in 
point. When I had completed the last paragraph 
of the present paper, I read it to several Americans. 
They all said that my friend Dolby, who is as sharp 
and shrewd a man as I know, had been deceived. 
They said that in no part of the States were census- 
takers paid by the heads counted. I was warned 
not to be so easily imposed on, &., &c. Presently 
a citizen from another State came in, and utterly 
extinguished my correctors by declaring that he 
himself could prove what Mr. Dolby affirmed to be 
true in some States. Another person came forward 
to say it was also the case in some parts of Florida. 

As another specimen of this tendency to deny 
unpleasant facts, let me remind you how the Neu 
York Examiner and Chronicle took me to task for 
condemning the loose laws regarding divorce in 
many of the States. The Traminer and Chronicle 
is very strictly Baptist, but not more so than the 
Religious Herald of Richmond. From the Herald 
I quote the following :— 

„We recently received an application, from a 
New York firm, to advertise a ‘ Divorce Agency,’ 
established in 1855, and which oy se to obtain 
divorces ‘in every State where ws are liberal 
on the subject.’ ‘ Desertion, cruelty, non-support, 
drunkenness,’ &c., are named as a sufficient cause 
of divorce ; and the business, it is shall 
be conducted secretly, and without fee, until the 
divorce is e not con- 
sent to prostitute our columns to any such pur- 


I leave these two eminent editors to settle the 
matter between them, simply remarking, that so long 
as divorces are granted upon such pleas as ‘‘ deser- 
tion, cruelty, non-support, drunkenness, &c.,’’ Ame- 
ricans need not expect Englishmen to hesitate about 
condemning the system wherever it exists. 

A Maine man has just been giving me some in- 
formation respecting the working of the Maine 
Law in Neal Dow’s own State. I shall give you 
this gentleman's views and experience without 
comment of my own. He says that in Pembroke, 
Washington County, Maine, and in many other 

he has carefully studied the operation of 
the law. Pembroke is a village of two to three 
thousand inhabitants, composed partly of Ameri- 
cans, Irishmen, and Englishmen, who are princi- 
pally employed in rolling mills and the timber 
trade. In this village, notwithstanding the law, 
there are more than u dozen places where drink is 
occasionally sold. There are two wholesale liquor 
merchants, who own vessels running to Canada, 
Boston, and New-York, and they are thus enabled 
to secure freights of liquor. For private use liquors 
are constantly imported in barrels marked Flour,” 
„Apples, &c., and there is no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining supplies in this way. The two liquor 
merchants referred to openly defy the law. Once 


Among the new patents applied for is one for “a 
new or improved moustache protector or trainer! 


in a while the society of the Sons of Temperance 


will proceed against them, when they pay the fines, 
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and think they get off cheaply, considering 
the monopoly they enjoy. In other stores liquor 
is openly sold as often as it can be obtained. In 
the county town of Washington County plenty of 
drink can be had in a building adjoining the jail. 
The result of the Maine Law is decidedly to pro- 
mote drunkenness among workmen. In no city of 
New York State where drink is freely sold is 
there so much drunkenness to be seen as in parts 
of Maine nominally under the law. In Maine men 
who would never get drunk if they could peaceably 
get their ordinary glass, seem to take a delight in 
evading the law, and get drunk as often as they 
can to show their contempt for it. 

I asked this gentleman whether he thought that 
a permissive bill would work better than a Maine 
law, and he replied, ‘‘ Most decidedly.” He said 
that workmen rebel against the tyranny of a State 
law forced upon them, but that if they had the 
control of the liquor traffic more directly in their 
own hands, he believes they would regulate it better 
and drink less. The spirit of devilry which induces 
men to drink in sheer bravado would not exist. I 
simply record these opinions of one who is well 
able to judge of the facts—a temperance man, but 
unidentified with any temperance association—a 
workman living among workmen, knowing their 
habits and failings. What such a man says may 
not be palateable, but it is at all events worth con- 
sideration. Condemnation of a Maine law because 
it promotes drinking is new to me. Referring to 
published statistics as to the decreased consumption 
of liquor in Maine, my friend says that statistics are 
totally unreliable, as by far the greater part of 
the drink consumed is smuggled. 

The illness of the Prince of Wales evoked a great 
deal of sympathy here, and it is to be hoped that 
in future the press will be more just to His Royal 
Highness than they have been. The New York 
Tribune has maintained an exceptional bitterness 
towards the Prince which has evoked considerable 
reproof from other papers. Mr. Greely described 
himself as a ferocious protectionist,” and he is 
still more ferociously afflicted with Anglophobia. 

The press generally remembered the good points 
in the Prince’s character during his illness. Mr. 
Moncure Conway, in a letter to the Connecticut 
Commercial, gave a fair and honest estimate of the 
Prince which has been widely read. 

My attention has been directed to the singular 
fact that forty years ago slavery came within one 
wote of being abolished in the State of Virginia. 
What an influence the legislator who gave that vote 
has exercised on the destinies of the American 
people! Had he gone against slavery, who can say 
that there would ever have been a Confederacy and 
a civil war? It appears from a letter written by 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, that in the 
early days of the Union, Virginia was far more anti- 
slavery than some of the Northern States. 

The Stokes-Fisk drama is another sad illustration 
of the evils which are caused both in the North and 
South by the habit so common with Americans of 
carrying revolvers. Who is there that cannot re- 
call instances of good men, as well as of bad men, 
who, under the influence of passion, would do 
mischief if tempted by the possession of weapons. 
The greater prevalence of assassination in America, 
as compared with England, can only be traced to 


the foolish and wicked practice of going about ghd, 


armed, a practice which, in certain circles, has 
become a custom. Young men seem to 
think it impossible to be manly unless they are 
fortified with pistols. A friend of mine remarked 
one day, I never feel comfortable without my 
revolver”; and yet he is a quiet, gentlemanly 
fellow who will never hurt anybody—unless pro- 
voked to passion. Then I would not answer for 
him—nor under such circumstances for anybody. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith is to have an article on ‘‘ The 
Aims of Reform” in the March number of the Fort- 


CoLLecE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— We are 


DN 
on w e is colle 
ve taken in the Cambri 1 ocal 4K 
Of the sixteen who themselves for exami- 
nation no less than eleven have —five seniors 
and six juniors—and of these five have taken honours, 
three in the first division and two in the second. 
The — are the names: — Senior division 
in — 1 wledge, English, Latin, Greek, 
French; second class—E. F. A. distin- 
i igious knowled French ; 
.. J. Stockburn. Junior 
: class—H. N. Mellor, dis- 


in lied mathematics ; second class— 
E F. Jones dlstinguis ished in applied mathematics, 
udson, J. Buckley; 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


MR. DIXON’S FORTHCOMING MOTION, 


On Tuesday next, March 5, Mr. Dixon, M. P. for 
Birmingham, and chairman of the National Educa- 
tion League, will move—‘‘ That, in the opinion of 
this House, the provisions of the Elementary 
Education Act are defective, and its working un- 
satisfactory, and particularly that it fails to secure 
the general election of school boards in towns and 
rural districts ; that it does not render obligatory 
the attendance of children at school; that it deals 
in a partial and irregular manner with the remis- 
sion and payment of school fees by school boards ; 
that it allows school boards to pay fees out of rates 
levied upon the community to denominational 
schools, over which the ratepayers have no control ; 
that it permits school boards to use the money of 
the ratepayers for the purpose of imparting dog- 
matic religious instruction in schools established by 
school boards; that, by the concession of these 
permissive powers, it provokes religious discord 
throughout the country, and by the exercise of 
them it violates the rights of conscience.” 


On Monday Mr. Forster gave notice of an amend - 
ment on the coming motion of the hon. member for 
Birmingham, to move that, in the opinion of that 
House, sufficient time had not to enable 
Parliament to form a judgment as to the working of 
the Education Act. (Opposition cheers.) 


Lon pon SchOOL Boarp,—At Wednesday s meeting 
of the London School Board a letter was read from 
Lord Sandon, M.P., in which he announced his in- 
tention of resigning his seat for the district of West- 
minster, owing to ill-health. The elections for 
Marylebone and Finsbury, where vacancies have 
been caused through the resignation of Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Torrens, M. P., were fixed for the 
last week in March. On the motion of the vice- 
chairman, it was resolved that the 27th inst. 
should be observed as a general holiday in the 
offices and schools of the board. Mr. George Potter, 
who contested Westminster as a working men’s 
candidate at the election in November, 1870 is 
being solicited by numerous persons to stand for 
the seat now vacant by the resignation of Lord 
Sandon, M.P., and meetings to promote his can- 
didature are about to be held in various of 
Westminster. Lord Mahon also comes forward, 
and, in the course of his address to the electors, 
says :—‘‘I am distinctly in favour of maintaining 
in schools the full liberty of religious teaching 
which the Act allows, and of preserving to parents 
the 7 * to select the elementary schools to which 
they shall send their children. 

Lr —At the last meeting of this board, 
the clerk observed that in looking through the 
school rolls he fo ind that since the compulsory 
orders of the board were issued there was a large 
influx of children, sometimes as many as from fifty 
to sixty. The schoolmasters had also told him they 
were now most regular in their attendance. 

Srockrox.— At the meeting of this board on the 
19th instant, the — 2 for teaching in the 
temporary school were fully discussed, ond it was 
unanimously resolved: — ‘‘That the school be 
opened each day with the Lord’s Prayer and the 
singing of a hymn, from a selection to be approved 
by the board ; after which, a portion of Scripture 
from the authorised version be read and ex- 
plained by the principal teacher; but all teaching 
of a doctrinal, or dogmatic character, 
shall be strictly avoided.” 

TynemouTH.—The h of Tynemouth School 
Board, says the Newcastle is ing into 

working order. It has alread ed 
em in popu- 
lous 


neighbourhoods. Ver —— 

ery 

has also made in the preliminary 22 
we Mag purchase of sites for permanent board 


— aa Fez Qvestion. 2 arp 
of the borou ve met issued a 
— to - of Church schools to 
grant free admission to the children of parents who 
are too NA AA ts 
who wich thele < to be educated in a 
school. The meeting was an influential one, and 
its recommendation will, in all r , have 
due effect. This is the way out of the denomi- 
national difficulty at which we hinted months ago, 
before any step of this kind had been taken. 
Halifax, as our readers are aware, does not stand 
alone in this movement. We should be glad to 
see the example more widely followed. School 
Board Chroni 

KINGSWINFORD. -—-At ‘the meeting of the Kings- 
winford Board a few days ago, the Rev. J. W. D. 
Hernaman, Her Majesty’s Ins r of Schools for 
the Worcester registration district, attended and 
discussed with the members the question of the 
amount of school accommodation required. One of 


the most important points to be considered was, as 
usual, what proportion of the te of the 
children of the district would be likely to require 


elementary schooling, and by way of assisting the 
board, Mr. Hernaman not only — — that the 
children of a father earning as much as 2“. per week 
might be left out of their calculation, but informed 


the board that in his opinion they would be justified 
in excluding such children from rate-aided schools. 


„ 


CARMARTHEN.—The Carmarthen School Board 
have, by four votes ear three, rejected & pro- 
= — the payment of fees in denominational 
schools, 


MEETING AT TONBRIDGE. 


A conference of Nonconformista, convened to 
take into consideration the resolutions at 
Manchester, and the plans to be for effi- 
ciently supporting them in this neighbourhood,” 
was held in the Independent Schoolroom on Tues- 
day evening. A number of ministers of the town 
and neighbourhood and conspicuous laymen were 


present. I. Isard, „ was called to the chair, 

and after briefly introducing the business of the 
ing, called on 

The Rev. J. R. THomson, M. A., who moved, as 


a resolution— 


hether 
rates, lied impartially for 
—— 22 4 ——— Gee 
ance of any creed. 


The speaker reviewed the educational question from 
the formation of the British and Foreign School 
Society, the National Society, and the Privy 
Council grants. Relative to the Education Act of 
1870, he said that its main principle was to con- 
serve and to extend the existing system, and to 
bring in another and more liberal and popular 
system only as a supplement and a last resource. 


It relegated to the localities questions which ought to 
have been decided by the Imperial Parliament. It en- 
co the denominational s , and did as little 
as well could be done towards the creation of one truly 
national. With respect to the “‘religious difficulty” 
especially Mr. Foster simply played into the hands of 
the clerical party. He ed not — for the oon - 
tinuance of grants to existing denominational sch 
but this provision was apart from the Aot, 
or ted to it) largely increased the subsidy by 
which they were maintained. But this was not enough. 
—— 


tting a stop to building grants to 
sootarian g , Mr. Forster gave an immense impulse 
to the applications of this character by the four or five 
months’ grace given before they were to cease to be 
entertained.) The clerical party jumped at the offer 
thus made, beat the drum eccolesiastic in favour of 
sectarian above truly national schools, and applications 
for building grants poured in by thousands! A 
further en ment to the denominational system 
was offered in provision that the foes of indigent 
children might be paid out of local taxation, and by the 
authority of school boards to existing denominational 
schools! Thus the British — 1 is draived, first 
throagh the action of the Impe xchequer, and then 
through that of the local rate, in order to support a 
tem which is in many cases offensive to his convio- 
tions and a hindrance to his efforts in favour of popular 
improvement. 


He did not deny that the Act had some good 
points. The time-table conscience-clause was & 
concession to liberal feeling, but its serviceableness 
when most needed was very questionable. The 
provision that the Government inspectors should 
not examine in religion was one that deserved com- 
mendation. The question was sometimes put to 
them, Why do you complain, even supposing all 
these assertions to be correct? Was not the Go- 
vernment as fair for one party as another? If Ro- 
manists and Anglicans could work it for their ad- 
vantage, connot you work it for yours? 

Our answer is, This is just what we object to. What- 
ever our opponents may have done, we have never esta- 
blished day schools for the furtherance of our theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical — I venture to say there 
is no Congregationalist school in the country where 
Con tionalism is taught. Nonconformist action in 
the direction of popular education has never been stimu- 
lated by sectarian zeal. What we have done we have 
done simply for the enlightenment of the leo. We 
have never in sympathy with the principles which 
the State had fostered. We might and probably ought 
to have done more than we have done; but we have 
been heavily weighted in the race. 


As Nonconformists they made three demands upon 
the Government 
2 We demand complete equality at the old univer- 
sities of the nation. Clerical fellowships must be 
abolished, and the headships of co must be thrown 
= (2) We demand that the Schools Act 
be administered in a way which shall be fair to the 
Liberal and Dissenting interests. At present the three 
Commissioners are State-Churchmen, and in the consti- 
tutions for the Government of the bulk of those 
schools, has been made for the overwhelming 
derance of and Church of England in- 
uence. AY We demand that school boards shall be 
established in every district, that all schools aided by 
taxation shall confine themselves to secular instruction, 


and that the denominations shall be left to provide 


religious instruction for such children as their parents 
may confide to their care. 

Mr. Constable (Sevenoaks), seconded the reso- 
lution, that becau:e Nonconformists 
opposed State-aided denominational education, 
many ns wrongly su that they were 
0 to religious instruction. Mr. Bursill said 
he did not sympathise with the resolutions of the 
Manchester Conference, and pointed out that the 
time-table provisions and the conscience clauses of 
the Education Act gave abundant provision for the 
religious and conscientious objections of nts, in 
the matter of religious instruction. Mr. Brotherton 
complained that those who were seeking to elimnate 
religious instruction from elementary education 
were suggesting no provision for giving that reli- 
gious instruction by other means. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the resolution to the 
meeting, and it was carried by a large majority. 

The Rev. Dr. Harpinc moved the second resolu- 
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number of children were 
ught by efficient teachers, was 
refused to accept it upon 
rable subterfuge that there was already 
nt school accommodation in the district. 


school, in which a large 


offered, the. 


making all charitable 
o was a strong and 


+ the secret motiv 


invincible determination that no schools except 
those which were distinctly and strongly deno- 
minational should exist. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and 


* 
The D. . 2 moved — am 
228 pro using ar ee ce 
* Act of 1 that 
effort to Parliament so to the 


in the 
his own religious opinions, in the exercise of his 


religious life and works. This, however, was 
er oe no religion. 8 
for himself, he had little confidence in a edu- 


training which excluded re- 

e gee y was, who 7 the eye. 
religion, to impart religion to 

yore} He maintained, however, that it was the 

uty of the Church, and not of the State, to train 

ee in the ways of iness, and that it was the 

of the State, and not of the Church, to train 

* in all the departments of secular instruction. 


. Trworny Boppineron, a member of the Sal- 


2 


by a reformed Parliament. 
Cheers and uproar.) It was unjust, unfair, and 
est. It added to the bitterness of their dis- 


torent that this bill had been passed by a 


overnment in whom the Liberal party had until 
placed so much confidence. 
The resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
declared by the Cuarrman to be carried by a large 
—he should say at least by six to one. 
in Wien moved the second resolu- 
— 


that the schools which the money 
went to support ought to be under 
trol of the ratepayers. 


a to the House of 
—— having ob- 
Education 


of the 
with a conviction that its pro- 
iveand its working unsatisfactory, 


0 the attendance of children at school ; and 
dealt with the feria 


„No, no,” Hear, hear,” and 
the school rate, he wished 

y that he had acted 
What he did was purely an 
o one else was ible. (A 


ry 
not prepared for that * 

0 
his school - rate. 


w 
hear.) They, too, were said to ** — 
laughter)—and men of one idea.” (Laughter 
A voice * too. — laughter.) 

Charley, he would say, was singularly singular. 
— and cheers.) He was not 4 singular, 

„ as some sup in this matter, because 

only that afternoon he ity 


— 
E 
: 
3 


. — 
men in that town had banded themselves together, 
„„ein oy Pang EP eg im- 
portant , was t 
ee cian ee dt ne 
the authorities to come to a decision not to enforce 
the rate. A The rate had 
S Obl: $0 shape th — 

were now o eir course 
in accordance with the ution of these thousand 


their rate, they would knock 
laughter, and a voice : 
to have a table took.” 


(A voice : 

ter.) With regard to the Salford School 
whilst he did not wish te say behind the 
backs of the members what he had not said and 


Mr. Warburton mentioned that the 


operation of the Education 


chairman of the school board had purchased St. 
Bartholomew's School, Re road, which would 
otherwise have been offered as a board school, and 

was now working that school under his own 
control. (Shame. 

Mr. Jesse Bryant seconded the resolution, which 
was carried by a large majority. 

The Rev.\Wm. Morrison moved the appoint- 
ment of a large committee, which was carried. A 
vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


Mr. Barnes, M. P., anp THE EDUCATION QuE:- 
TIon.—We have reason to believe that Mr. Baines, 
who has recently avowed himself in favour of all 
the eriginal points of the National Education 

except the prohibition of applying rates 
for payment of fees in denominational schools, is 
now pre to stipport the excision from the 
Education Act of the 25th clause. This is the 
clause which permits school boards to pay denomi- 
national fees, and which the Nonconformists are 
strenuously opposing, Mr. Baines is now, if our 
information be correct, favourable to the League 
scheme as it stood before its new programme was 
issued. How far our hon. member —— — to 
in for the proposal to exclude the Bible from all 
tate schools, so that united secular and separate 
— ge instruction may be fairly adopted, we are 
unable at present to say. Probably at the meeting 
of Liberals to be held in Leeds next Friday, some 
communication from Mr. Baines, explai his: 
position, will be read. Leeds: Express, Feb. 

Computsory Epucation.—Orders of Her Majesty 
in Council are published in the Gazette of Feb. 23, 
sanctioning bye-laws for the compulsory attendance 
of children at school, made with the approval of the 
Education De ent under the 74th section of the 
Elementary tication Act, 1870, by the school 
boards of Stoke-on-Trent, Middlesborough, Lian, 
— | (Carnarvon) Canterbury, and Kingston · upon- 


Homerton Coltrax.— On Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 21, the Rev. Henry Simon addressed the 
students of the training institution of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Education at Homerton, in connec- 
tion with the opening of the present session As the 
ct is creating a large 
demand for teachers, the board co tulate their 
friends that the college is now full. They would 
earnestly urge on all who are interested in the work 
of education to look out suitable young persons of 
both sexes for the work of teaching. The next ad- 
mission examination will be held in December. 

— ee 
AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


From the journals of the American Missionary 
Association we glean the following interesting facts : 
—The work of r among the Freedmen 


in the south is advancing at a very rapid rate. 
The statistics give us the followi 1 * —321 
ure 


missionaries and teachers; 45 ¢ ; 2,757 
members (of whom 464 have been added during the 
past year; 7 chartered institutions of learning ; 22 
ed and normal schools; 70 common schools 
with upwards of 17,000 pupils). The value of the 
school property is upw of half-a-million dollars. 
2 en, moreover, are not dying out, as is 
so frequently affirmed, but have increased nearly 
half-a-million during the last ten years, terrible as 
some of those years have been, rn 
These people are accumulating property of 
kinds, and are rising in intellectual and moral 
worth. So much for om and the Gospel. 
The Chinese in America have been well cared for 
by this missi association, and this department 
the work continues to increase its claims. The 
only serious drawback is that, notwit ing the 
increasing liberality of the churches, the funds are 
short of the requirements of the many fields of 
labour. The terrible calamity at Chicago has told 
adversely for missions in various ways, and this 
icular mission is in urgent need of a sum of not 
than 30,000 dollars. 

The directors of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union are happily able to speak of their results and 
their prospects as follows :— 

The society entered on a mighty work without re- 
sources, without experience ; and that, too, while lay- 
ing the foundations of many generations, It can now, 
after somewhat more than half a century of labour, 
point to nearly 2,000 preaching stations 630 churches 
planted by its missionaries, with nearly 50,000 members 
and 957 foreign And native labourers, Its receipts last 
year were over 200,000 dollars, having doubled during 
the last fifteen The native churches have never 
advanced so rapidly as last year in the direction of self- 
support and self-control, and also in the matter of 
literary and theological education. The Karens have 
already a theological seminary, and are now to have, 

h aid from America, a college proper. Nowhere 
do we need so much wisdom and experience, on the part 
of secretaries and executive s, us in our foreign 
mission work ; and we rejoice to know that just here 
we have men whom the churches can safely trust. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Methodist Episcopal Church Missions in 
China has been recently held. They have stations in 
five districts of the Foochow prefecture. Seven years 
ago there was not a Christian within its limits. Now 

ere are 416 members, 274 probationers, and 92 
baptized children. Fourteen native preachers are 
employed in the district, and one-fourth of their 
salaries is paid by the native churches, with the 
undertaking that the portion paid by them is an- 
nually to increase, while the portion drawn from 
the Missionary Society is annually to decrease. 
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Besides these there are stations in the ep oo 
of Hingwa and Yen-ping. The area of mission 
is about 30,000 square miles, with 1 on of 
6,500,000. The active field force the mission 
comprises four missionaries from America, who act 
as iding elders, each one in charge of What is 
a iding elder’s district, four ordained 
native 3 two ordained native deacons, ten un- 
ordained native preachers, and ty unordained 
native hers on — — wai this ~~ 

force, the native portion of which is paid jointly 
the mission and the native churches, there is also 
what may be called an unpaid corps de réserve, com- 
prising local preachers and exhorters, licensed by 
the native church one, serpents it, Lay pee 
their homes, e prescri course o y 
and exercise their ifts under the direction of the 
native eldera, and hold themselves in readiness to 
fill any vacancy in the regular work to which they 
may be called, or to open up work in a new field 

whenever appointed by the —— in o 
From the recently published report of the 

rican Baptist Missionary Union we extract the 
following statistical facts. In , notwith- 
ing the disturbed condition of the empire 
during the war, the work of missions has been un- 
interrupted, and has been blessed with an increase 
of more than 2,700 converts. In Sweden there has 
i uring the year. Eleven new 


great prosperity d 
— have formed, and nearly a thousand 


converts have been added to the churches, which 
now number 216, with a membership of 8,800. The 
work has extended into Norway, Finland, Den- 
mark, and southern Russia. Of the work in Italy 


Titernture. 


"i 
FREEMAN'S “ NORMAN CONQUEST.” ' 


Mr. Freeman has won the — 2 
among our historians, in virtue solely 
intrinsic value of thé sarvice he has done. His 
style is clear and forcible, not without some 
marked defects, yet on the whole well suited to 
the character of the work, and when occasion 
demands, rising to a true and chastened elo- 
quence, but with nothing sensational in it, and 
in fact, with few of the qualities, which, if they 
secure a wide-spread 57 ity for a a = 
certainly no guarantee of a permanent reputa- 
tion. te is not indeed in mere style, but in 
the accuracy, even in minute points, which is 
the reward of long and patient toil, such as very 
few are content to undertake, in the remarkably 
—— a iation of the character and in- 

uence 


we need say nothing now, having so recently called | 


attention to it in these columns. 
On the pros of the work in Asia generally, 
the report es the following remarks, with which 
y sympathise :— 


Diverse as these great communities are in language, 
in institutions, in manners, and religion, they are yet 
one and the same in their governing tendencies. They 
are all oriental in their type of thought and of feeling. 
It accords with our present purpose to note only one 
dominant peculiarity of the eastern mind. It is this. 
The orientals have a profound sense of the community 
of life. With them the society is everything, and the 
individuals nothing. In obedience to this law of their 
life, they move in masses. This movement is even now 
going on, slowly butsurely, like the mountain glacier; 
and the next tion will witness a slide either into 
Atheism or Christianity. It belongs to us to help to 
secure the latter alternative. In fact, we have full con 
viction that the old hope of the Church is to be realised, 
that nations shall be born in a day. 


i i the one great 


rights of American citizens as secured by the late 
This society, like others, is now more in want of 
men than of money. 


CHRISTIAN OBSTRUCTIONS TO MrssioNns LN CEYLON. 
—Encouraging as mission work is, for the most 
part, it is sad to find it occasionally marred by the 
wrongheadedness of Christians themselves, and by 
the inopportune and mischievous interference of 
State craft. The following, from the Overland 
Mail Observer, will illustrate what we mean: 

The new bishop t now to be near at hand, 
although no telegram yet announced the arrival of 
the Red Gauntlet at Aden. What we have heard of 
the new ecclesiastic, so unjustly foisted for support on 
the revenues of this colony, leads us to conclude that 
we in Ceylon are doomed to the ce of an ex!reme 
High-Churchman, such as the men who have done 
much harm to the cause of true Protestantism 
Bengal and ray Gill, of Madras, will then 
stand alone as an 


Bisbop in —_ a 
rial reanlte of State Charchlane We * y pity 


onl 
our friends who must e 
can 


5 8 


statesman in power may for them. ap 
such cases will not be long continued. We 
predict that Earl Kimberley will be the last Secretary 
of State who will have I a 
Bishop of Ceylon. The whole 
vigorously n 

o hands of men like Miall, Candlish, and others, who 
are on 


th 
rgy by abuse, 
tion and temporary defeat. Their cause will triumph 


of the Protestant Episcopalians, even if he were 


a of this colony to pay 2,500/. per annum to the 
op 
a true Protestant. 


A most excellent old lady is much exercised in 
mind to know how it is that a little quicksilver 
in a glass tube can make such awful hot weather 
by M*. rising an inch or two. 

n Cayuga, Canada West, workmen have found, 
about five feet below the surface, a pit filled with 
some 200 skeletons of men of gigantic stature, 
some of them measuring nine, and a very few less 
than seven feet. 

Unexpecrep, put Naturat.—aA little girl re- 
marked to her mamma, on going to bed: ‘‘I am 
not afraid of the dark.” ‘‘ No, of course you are 
not, replied her mamma. ‘‘I was a little afraid 
once, when I went into the pantry in the dark to 

t a tart. What were you afraid of ?” asked 

er mamma. I was afraid I could not find the 


of information, or in broad and comprehen- 


sive views of political science. Its phi 


philo- 
sophic estimate of character, its able treatment | 


of constitutional questions, its varied scholar- 
ship, and the manner in which it is employed 
to elucidate all points of ethno ; above 
all, its analysis of the elements which have 
combined to make the English nation what it 
is, are rare excellencies. We can honestly 
say of it what cannot be said of many books, 
that it is in every sense a great work, the work 
of a scholar and a patriot, whose true English 

ies have not betrayed him into preju- 

and partial j but have o 

supplied him with a key to the right under- 


otherwise have been missed. No one would 
undervalue the work done by S 
grave in the same field, but even he had not 
cultivated it to the same extent as Mr. Freeman 
has done, and though the history of the former 
will not lose the place it deservedly holds 
in our literature, we must give the palm to his 
successor. In truth, no one can now be said to 


the king, the indications of this were unmis- 
takable, and the disturbances that occurred 
were only the forerunners of the difficulties he 
had subsequently to meet in more serious form. 
William was at least as great as a 
as a warrior, and had his consummate 
always been carried out by men in sym 
with his own views, or had he been 
give Englishmen a larger share in 
stration, he might have seen that blending of 
the two elements which took place at a 
iod. What William could do to hasten it 
sid, especially in the earlier years of his rei 
But it was with him as with 
ing of the temple. The stain of blood was 
upon him, he was thus disqualified for 
doing effectually the work of peace, and in fact, 
was ultimately driven to more despotic mea- 
sures than accorded either with his inclination 


4 
F 


vi 


presence 
asan English , 
—— le of Cnet which so instinctively ate tel to 
our minds, could not fail to present itself to the mind of 


The position of William was wholly d nt 
from the position of Cnut. The difference was both 
personal and national. Cnut must have been really 
more at home in England than he was in Denmark, 

was the prise of his first warfare ; 
the crown of England was the first of the many crowns 


AL 


F 


x“ — — hina Sill v th tha be. 
who not e him iar wi is ' or supe- 
story of the Conquest, which is important not | Morty on slther side, and he foal vetory of Cout 
11 an understanding of the period of which | of his enemy. In every other respect the with 
it ts, but also as an introduction to the | their purer faith and civilisation, ready to 
history of later times. masters of those who had overcome them in 


The extent of the political change which the 
battle of Senlac produced is evident from the 
fact that, despite all his efforts to produce a 
contrary impression, William is known in our 
2 as the Conqueror. His desire was, by 
one of those ctions which the Royalists 
employed in times when they dated the 

ign of Charles II. from 1649, and treated the 

e of the Commonwealth as a nullity, and to 
which both 2 timists and Imperi have 
had recourse in ce, to represent himself as 
the legitimate successor of Edward, and to 
treat Harold as a whose acts were 
invalid in consequence of the flaw in his 
title. It was no of William’s original 
intention to treat his new dominions as a con- 
quered territory. He was not, as he has been 
too often represented, a mere chief of brigands, 
who 21 come in * fod — to divide 
among his rapacious ers; but a prince 
whose ambition had in it considerable nobili 5 
and who, while he was resolved to wear the Crown 
of England, desired to wear it with the approval 
of the people he had come to rule. But, as Mr. 
Freeman points out in an admirable survey of 
his position, this was simply impossible, and 
impossible through his own fault. Men cannot 
thus escape the consequences of their own 
crimes. tever his intentions might be, 
William had come to this island with a power- 
ful military force, and by means of it, and it 
alone, he had obtained the Crown. To sup- 
pose that, having won it by violence, he could 
efface the memory of that violence either in 
the minds of his followers or that of 
the people, and so restrain the greed of 
the one and excite the confidence of other, 
was to indulge in a dream whose realisation 
was hopeless. On the day of the coronation of 
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* History of the Norman Conquest of England. By 
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mere warfare. With William's Normans 
wholly different. To decide whether the 
the of that age had inade the more 
vances in civilisation would require that we sh 
define in what real civilisation consists. A fai 
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the use of them are everywhere. Very much 
of his success is due to the fact that while he 
has given special attention to his particular 
subject, he appears to have ranged over 
the whole field of history, and is thus able per- 
petually to draw on stores which seem practi- 
cally to be inexhaustible for the elucidation of 
any point which may present itself. He is not 
a mere chronicler, not even a brilliant word- 
painter, but a philosophic inquirer, who wants 
not only to trace the course of our national 
development, but to show why it has taken the 
particular form and direction it has. To such 
a mind the portion of the narrative at which 
he has now arrived must be specially attractive 
as the story of a critical and formative period. 
The process of assimilation between two 
races thus suddenly brought into relations so 
irritating and disquieting at first, yet destined 
to issue in marvellous and t 


results, was extremely slow, yet, as our 
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cousins, whose bitter antagonism 
volved a many otheis in 
story itself is really well told, and 
characters are delineated with 
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Langdale Hall. A Romance of the 
West Riding. Kertiz. (8. 
Tinsley.) ; 


Rosa MACKENZIE 


* 


Invent some 


is laid in the West Riding, and the 
authoress has depicted with great fidelity and 
effect the ial features of the scenery, and 
the original and vigorous character of the 
people who are educated under its influence. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Etymological English Dictionary. By Rev. Jaurs 
StorMonTH. (William Blackwood and Sons.) We have 
taken some trouble in the examination of this book, 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the 
most useful and complete dictionaries of its size. It is 
a handbook for the use of schools and colleges, and as 
such will be invaluable ; the attention which has been 


| paid to derivations, and the large collection of scientific 


terms, being among the features specially worthy of 
notice. 

Origin and History of the New Testament. By James 
Martin, B.A. To those who cannot afford to get such 
works as Canon Westcott’s History of the Canon,” 
and Professor Lightfoot's ‘‘ Commentaries,” this will be 
a valuable volume. It does not pretend to special 
research, but gathers up, in a very lucid and compact 
form, the results of the later labours of such men as 
these. Mr. Martin writes well; is orderly and careful 
in arranging his matter, and has made a really valuable 


of ali Things. With Special Reference to the Doctrine 
of Eternal Evil. A Course of Sermons Preached at 
Eaton Chapel, Eaton-square, London, By SaMUEL 
Miron, M. A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co.) We 


To commend Mr. Minton for 


piety of feeling and sober Evangelical thought is need- 
less ; these are conspicuous virtues in him. His name 


The Gorilla Origin of Man; or, the Darwinian 
Theory of Development, Confirmed from Recent Travels 
in the New World, called M yu-me-ae-niu, or Gossipland. 
By His Royal Highness Mammorn MARTIVET, alias 
MoHo-YGHO-mMB-00-00. (London: Frederick Farrah.) 
This is one of the numerous imitations of Gulliver 
Travels, of which we have lately seen afew. The 
picture of a journey to hitherto undiscovered lands, 
seems a fa vehicle for conveying satire. 


in his title ; Darwinianism is one of the smallest com- 
ponent elements of the book. More space is devoted 
to sarcasms at the expense of the Romish faith than of 
the Darwinian hypothesis. The writer is by no means 
destitute of talent; ho has a fairly good literary style, 
disfigure|, however, by Scotticisms. The volume is too 
heavy for fun, it has not point enough for sarcasm ; the 
proper name for it is nonsense. 

The Tripartite Nature of Man, Spirit, Soul, and 
Body, Appld to Illustrate and Explain the Doctrines 
of Original Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, 
and the Spiritual Body. By the Rev. J. B. Hearn, 
M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Edin- 
burgh ; T. and T. Clark.) The question here treated by 
Mr. Heard has for a long time been occupying religious 
thought, chiefly because of the revolt of the Christian 
conscience against the doctrine of the endless torment 
of the wicked. Other questions in theology seem also 
to be determined by the peculiar psychological doctrine 
here laiddown. Mr. Heard is known as a scholarly 
and able vindicator of the doctrine of the tripartite 
‘nature of man,” and readers interested in the discus- 
sion must already have seen him quoted as an authority 
upon it. This edition differs little from the seound. 

; of the Old Testament Characters, from the 
Talmud and other Sources. By S. Banina-Gou.p, M.A. 
Two vols. (Macmillan and Co.) It is not wonderful 
that Eastern imagination should have surrounded all 
the great names of sacred history with a host of tradi- 
tions. From these Mr. Baring Gould has made a large 
selection in these two volumes. Mussulmen, who them- 
selves have borrowed from Talmudic writers; Jews, 
many of whose myths are clearly of Persian origin; 
Rabbinic commutators, whose reverence for the strict 
letter of the sacred bas often caused them to 
in order to confirm it, have all 
contributed to this curious store, Some of these 
legends are singularly grotesque, others are simply 
beautiful, most of them full of the wildest demono- 
logy and pnoumatology. Mr. Baring Gould thinks 
that some of them have a residuum of genuine 
tradition, and points ospecially to the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, whore, he says, the type comes out 
‘far clearer in the Talmudic tradition than in the Ca- 
‘*nonical Scriptures,” and where he tries to find a type 
of the reserved sacrament. He may please himself 
with these ingenious fancies, but to the majority his 
book will be merely a collection of curious relics of a 


past age. 

Flowers and Gardens: Notes on Plant Beauty. By 
Forses Watson, M.R.C.S. (Strahan and Co.) There 
is a peculiar interest in these essays. From a short 


preface we learn that Mr. Forbes Watson had but 


: recently begun a professional career that gave great 
promisejof success when he was struck down by a malady 
which had crept on him by slow degrees. He relieved 
the languor of his last days by writing tho essays that 
compose this volume. They are brimful of delicate ob- 
servation and fine fancy, and there is throughout a purity 
of tone, almost feminine. The editor only speaks the 
truth when he says that they “‘betoken a mind gifted 
with quick, clear, and delicate perception, indepen- 
denoy of judgment, and unsparing truthfulness.” The 
little article on The Snowdrop” is very refined and 
suggestive, and so are these on the cowslip and prim- 
rose—common flowers, yet seen to be full of a fresh, 
mystic beauty when touched bysuch ahand. We fancy 
we have read some of the essays in magazines. There 
is a good deal of discrimination and taste in the essay 
on Gardens.“ We hope the little book may meet with 
many appreciative readers and buyers. It deserves such 
welcome, for it is well fitted at once to instruct and to 
please those who have not been able to botanise and 
examine flowers for themselves. 

Students Hebrew Lexicon. A compendious and com- 
plete Hebrew and Chaldic Lexicon to the Old Testa- 
ment; chiefly founded on the works of Gesenius and 
First, with improvements from Dietrich and other 
sources. Edited by Benyamrn Davies, Ph. D., LL. D., 
translator of Rediger’s ‘‘Gesenius,” or student's 
Hebrew grammar. (London: Asher and Co.) 
Thoroughly to oriticise a work like this, one should 
have used it for some time; and this, we confess, we 
have not done, So far, however, as our acquaintance 
with it goes (by studying its method and cursory 
examination of its contents), we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to students. It is thoroughly 
intelligible—a merit which all lexicons do not possess, 
especially in the philological department. Dr. Davies 
is well qualified to give students the benefit of the in- 
vestigations of Gesenius and others ; and his experienco 
as a teacher enables him to arrange his matter in the 
best way for their use. The incorporation of unusual 
forms in the substance of the work, instead of their as- 
signment to an appendix, is a great advantage to the 
student. In the discussion of philological questions, Dr. 
Davies shows thorough scholarship and independent 
judgment. The book is beautifully printed ; it is sure 
to take its place as a lexicon in our colleges, and in the 
higher forms of grammar-schools. 

The Training of the Twelve or, Passages out of the 
Gospels Exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under 
Discipline for the Apostleship. By the Rex. ALEx- 
ANDES BATMAN Broce, Broughty Ferry. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark.) Mr. Bruce, who has attracted atten- 
tion as a scholar whose attainments ought to be laid 
under requisition for the Free Church of Scotland, tells 
us in his preface that the subject of this book has long 
occupied his attention. First he preached about it, 
then he made it the theme of Bible-class teaching, and 
finally he developed his subject in a course of expository 
lectures. The result is this volume, which might ad- 
vantageously have been compressed into at least half 
its present bulk. Mr. Bruce is so good an expositor, 
that one would wish all he has to say on his subject to 
be read; we fear that, expanded as it here is, it wil 
not be all read. The object of this volume is to set 
forth Christ’s ministry as mainly a preparation of the 
Apostles for their preaching. And the materials in 
illustration of this theme are by no means scanty. It 
will be, to some cursory readers of the New Testament, 
a surprise to find how much of what Christ did and said 
had the education of the Twelve in view. In Sunday- 
school teachers’ libraries, and in congregational 
libraries, this volume might well find a place. If i 
were not for ite size, we should predict for it success as 
a book for family reading. It is thoroughly a Christian 
book, clear and genial; it is well thought out, and dis 
plays scholarship and literary skill. 

The History and Literature of the Israelites according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By. C. and A. 
pB ROTHSCHILD. Abridged edition. (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) This is an abridged and sim- 
plified edition of the book with the same general title 
published a year ago by the same authors, two ladies 
of the De Rothschild family. It is arranged and in- 
tended for the use of schools, and for this purpose we 
cordially commend it. The bulk of the book is occupied 
with the history of the Hebrew people, only a small 
space being devoted to the prophetical and poetical 
books of the Bible: hence there is not much room for 
theological difference. If the book were larger we 
might suggest that Christian children required a kind 
of interpretation of the prophetic books which Jowish 
writers cannot supply. The political relations of the 
prophets are well set forth in the chapter devoted to 
them. The scientific questions connected with the 
Hebrew cosmogony are not touched. The results of 
recent Biblical criticism have affected the statements in 
the book, which, for the most part, cannot be objected 
to by any who think children should be instructed in 
the history of the Hebrew people at all, With beautiful 
feminine delicacy the authors have pursued their way 
through the patriarchal history of the times of the 
Judges, and no false view of the Biblical narra- 
tive whatever being given, nothing whatever is re- 
corded unfit for family or school reading. The archaic 
simplicity of the Biblical narrative is charmingly pre- 
served, and the chapters are as picturesque as the early 


chapter of Arnold’s History of Rome.” Christian 
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parents will do well to place this book on the family 
shelves. 

The Methodist Memorial; being an Impartial Sketch 
of the Life and Characters of the Preachers among the 
People called Methodists, By CHarLes ATMORE, With 
an Original Memoir of the Author. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) Nothing is more remarkable in connection 
with the history of Methodism than the way in which 
men have been raised up who have been peculiarly 
qualified by gift and disposition to carry on the work of 
the great founder. This new edition of a book devoted 
to tracing the histories of these men is one to be wel- 
comed. The writer, Charles Atmore, was ordained by 
Wesley. He was born in August, 1759. His father 
was a sea-captain ; but his mother dying when he was 
in his second year, he was taken in charge by an uncle 
and aunt named Lamb, at Haddisove. Under their 
roof he grew up till he reached his nineteenth year, 
when the Methodists came into the parish. He then 
vifended his foster-parents by declaring for Methodism. 
This was a great grief to him, but he was in earnest, 
and in 1784 he was admitted into full connexion, and 
became a powerful preacher ; being ordained by Wesley 
himself. The little sketches of the early Methodist 
leaders are short; but they are executed with care, sym- 
pathy, and fairness; and now and again there is a 
touch of subdued eloquence. The sturdy decision, the 
depth of conviction and readiness to sacrifice, which 
characterised these men, accounts to a great extent for 
the wonderful success of Methodism. They were men 
of single mind,” and like St. Paul, “fought not as one 
“that beateth the air.” Their biographies are preg- 
nant with most interesting items. 


Karthly Shadows of the Heavenly Kingdom. By the 
Rev. FRED. WHITFIELD, M.A., minister of Emmanuel 
Church, Wimbledon, Surrey. (London: James Nisbet 
and Co.) This is an exposition of the so-called seven 
“parables of the kingdom,” from the 13th chapter of 
St. Matthew's gospel. The writer is a well-known 
clergyman of the ‘‘ Evangelical’’ school, and the author 
of several books, mostly devotional and exegetical, 
which have met with considerable acceptance, among 
members of his own section of the Church principally. 
The present volume is introduced by a preface, written 
in a deprecatory tone which is hardly consistent with 
the air of serious conviction which pervades the rest of 
the book. Whatever we may think of its merits from 
a literary point of view, it bears on almost every page 
the marks of a genuine earnestness which makes us 
sympathise with its writer. The style of the book 
shows that these expositions were first preached, and 
that they have been printed as they were delivered. As 
preached, they must have been always impressive, 
commonly instructive, and frequently eloguent. Mr. 
Whitfield takes, on the whole, a eommon-sense as well 
as Scriptural view of these parables. Where his exposi- 
tion is fanciful and far-fetched, as it sometimes is, the 
fault mainly springs from his adherence to the idea of 
verbal inspiration. The half-mystical interpretation of 
the figures seven, four, and three is not to our taste ; it 
is, we think, simply a scholastic fancy, as applied to 
these parables at least. Nor do we think the writer 
needed to apologise for his interpretation of the parable 
of „the leaven in the meal.” Those who hold the 
view that the leaven means the corrupting influences 
within the Church, are so few, so one-sided, and so 
palpably mistaken, that they cannot be held of much 
account. The writer has succeeded in making the 
leading thought of each parable the prominent thing. 
On this ground his book will be instructive as well as 
edifying. He has male a large, but not slavish, use of 
the helps at his command. Some of the best passages 
of his work are quotations from books to which his 
readers will be glad he has introduced them. 


The History of France, from the Earliest Times to the 
Year 1789. Related for the Rising Generation. By M. 
Guizot. Translated by Ropert Brack, M.A. Vol. I. 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) We have once or 
twice noticed the numbers of this work as they have 
appeared. It is in some respects a great work, and 
condenses into wonderfully vivid narrative the leading 
events in the earlier history of France, whether the 
successful onsets of the Gauls on Rome, or the revenges 
Rome took later on the Gauls, when Frankish women 
actually mounted the cars and defended them. Mero- 
vingians and Carlovingians pass before us, and leave a 
very distinct impress on the mind, considering the 
remoteness of the period. The portion near the end 
describing the Crusades is espocially brilliant and 
interesting. In addition to all this, M. Guizot 
teaches as he tells the story of his country; and teaches, 
too, in such a wise and skilful manner, that the book is 
especially woll suited for the young, for whom, as we 
are told, it was originally projected. In a letter to the 
French publishers, M. Guizot states that this history 
was composed simply for behoof of his grandchildren, 
and that he had at first no intention of publishing it. 
The publishers, however, had got the hint, and urged him 
to prepare it for press. It would certainly have been a 
pity had it found no wider sphere of influence than 
the narrow ons for which it was at first in- 
tended. It is a masterly work, full of picture, and 
here and there exhibits rare insight. M. Guizot 
has been dubbed the master of the pedantic style 
ot treating civilisation and history,” and even here 
his theories sometimes rather too obtrusively show 
themselves. He, in effect, confesses it in his preface. 


„Men do not make the whole of history, it has laws of 
higher origin; but, in history, men are unrestricted 
agents who produce for it results and exercise over it 
an influence for which they are responsible — which 
séems something like hardening a truism into a 
doctrine. For such writing as this—and he fre- 
quently falls into it, great historian as he is— 
for such writing as this it is that he has been called 
„ pedantic” ; but the moment he proceeds to events, 
he proves himself greater than his theories. The work 
has been translated into clear, nervous English by Mr. 
Black, is very powerfully illustrated in the French 
style, and forms every way a valuable book. The Eng- 
lish publishers have done all justice to it in the way of 
good paper, careful printing, and elegant, chaste 
binding. 


SERIALS. 

Cassell’s Technical EKducator has now reached its 
sixteenth part. As it goes on, we are increasingly 
impressed with the practically useful character of 
the work. This part deals with photography, ship- 
building, farming, designing, optical instruments, paper 
and cardboard making, and fortification, besides several 
other subjects ; and we observe that it is even better 
and more carefully illustrated than some of the former 
parts.—Of Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War we 
have now the 12th part, which brings us down to the 
middle of December, when Chanzy and Gambetta were 
doing their utmost. The narrative is animated and the 
quotations from newspapers and other sources for the 
most part judicious, whilst the illustrations are spirited. 


When completed it will form a valuable work.—In the 
New Encyclopedia of IJilustrative Anecdote, a good 
idea is very fairly carried out, so far as it goes 


Under ngs such as ‘‘ Admonition” and 
« ‘fla "\and Charity,“ we havea capital 
selection of an for use in pulpit and plat- 


* 
tes, yuited 
form, or in the family ae It may in many wage be 
found useful, and we do not hesitate to recommend it. 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s CocoA.—GRATYFUL AND Con- 
rFORTING.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the netural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful applic: tion of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps bas provided ov: breakfast-tab'es with a 
delicaicly-flavoured which may save us many hes 
doctors’ bitls."—C'vil Service Gasette. Mrce eiwply wit 
Boiling Water or MR. Each packet is lavelled—* James 
E Co., Homceopethic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
of Enps’s Cacao'ne, a very thin beverage for evening use. 
SMALLPOX AND Fever. (To the Editor.)—Sir,—It is 
* ing to us to hear of many persons dying of Smallpox 
and id or Scarlet Fever, when we havea — which 
never fails to cure quickly. We never lose a case. A single 
foment (No. 47 our Bath List) will bring out the Pox and 
subdue Fever. We can give hundreds of cases cured, and 
the constitution re d. A magistrate of this county, 
— bey be congestion of the brain, and was quite re- 
8 . Smallpox a year since. His servant-man treated 


hi his own , on our system, and in a week he 
ot A month since, the son of Mr. Richards, 
Bobber’s Mill, Nottingham, lay in an unconscious state, 


given up, with Fever. My man went over to him, 
and in an hour he was restored to consciousness, and fever 
subdued ; in these daye quite Sipe from Seer, ent & 


successful. 


our , 80 
the Pall Mail 


host 
as hopeless. In rare cases do patients come without 
having tried the Doctors’ 1 


Let the 


Wilmot, a cri cor d 


Maior- 
ont ae help, was cured at our Establishment. The Institu- 
tion is seldom without M.D.’s or surgeons, tncog., 


ly from India, China, Australia, Turkey, North 
and South America, West Indies, Spain, Africa. Our treat- 


ment is now 


a civilised region where it has not reached. My Practical 
ropathy has reached its sixty-fifth thousand, and another 
My wife has had the sole 


— 3 = 4125 
have been sold or given away, and anot tion is now in 
the press, We have always hed a nalified M.D. 

to diagnosis in cases, ien 


on the pat 
— our own satisfaction, I have no pecuniary 


ut have sunk a fortune in the work. 
wife have given up the last twenty years of our lives to the 


at our Free Hospitals; but the work has become so great 
that we are compelled to seek, and have engaged, a ly 
qualified M. D., who has practised our treatment, and we 
hope the Iustitution will yet benefit many thousands when 
our lives are spent.—I am, yours respectfully, Joux 
SmepLey. Matlock Bank, Derbyshire, Feb. 12, 1872. 

HoLLowaAyY’s Pilts.— This cooling medicine has the 
happiest effect where the blood is overheated, and a tendenc 
to inflammatory ection is set up in the system. One Pill 
taken shortly before dinner does away with the indigestion, 
fulness, and flatuleney indications of a weak stomach or dis- 
ordered liver. A few Pills taken at bedtime act as alteratives 
and aperients. They not only relieve the bowels, but regu- 
late every or connected with them, overcome all acrid 
humours, and encou a free supply of all the secretions 
essential to our well-being. Holloway’s Pills thoroughly 
cleanse and perfectly regulate the circulation, and beget a 
feeling of comfort in hot climates and high temperatures | 
which is most desirable for preservation of heolth. 
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—— 
A uniform cha One Shilling id) is made 
S under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received, AU such an- 


nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. 


Births, Warriages, and Dexths, 


MARRIAGES, 
SPOONER—RULE—Feb. 22, at the Wesleyan ——) 
Croydon, by the Rev. J. 8. Banka, Joseph 8. Spooner, 

pe 8 Anne Goin, only daughter of the Rev. 


D. 

ASH WORTH—BADFORD.— Feb. 22, at -street 
— 12 wT — * Alexander . 

omas Lewis Ashworth, to Mary Keen, ughter 

ROBIN SON THOMAS ot Repel en . 

— ——Feb. 24, at Highb 
1 the father of the bride, ' 1 
., ney „ near Bristol, to Loui 
daughter of the Rev. David Thomas, B. A., of Ne 
DEATHS. 

RHUDER.—Feb. 20, at the house of his son-in-law,"Mr. C. 
Potter, Knaresbro’, the Rev. John Rhuder, Congregational 
minister, formerly of Hamburg, 79. 

BELL—Feb. 22, at . ace, Portland-place, W., 
J. S. Bell, Esq., ot Fawe Park, Cumberland, formerly M. P. 


for Guildford, aged 53. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Feb. 21. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issuea . . £37,991,705,Government Debt. 211,018, 100 
Other Securities. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin&Bullion 22,991,705 
ilver Bullion 


£37,991,705 £37,991,705 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Propr’tor’s Cepit’l £1 
hehe? 


B. A., 


weight annuity). f 13,998, 444 
Other Securities... 19,910,812 
Notes ...... «s+» 18,514,904 
Gold & Silver Coin 803,712 


£ £48,224 908 
Feb. 22, 1872. Gro. Fons, Chief Cashier. 


Kinanan’s LL Wuisky.—This celebrated and most 


icious mellow spirit is the cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, and more 
wholesome than the finest ms ote the words 
“ Kinahan’s LL,” on label cork. Who 


seal, 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, O 


Bakes, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, 
wheat for 


The of En 
email onl na 
small attendance at market this 
met a slow sale, and realised the 
Foreign wheat met 
Flour a quiet trade, without change 
beans were ls. b i 
6d. since this day week 
in the river, and 
ex ship. The 
barely obtainab 
and prices are in fa 
WueaT— 
Essex and Kent, 
Ditto new : 
White , 
Foreign red 16 
orei 
- white 60 
aah making 90 88 
nglish maltin 
Chevalier...» 30 43 Or 
ee ieee ee ae 
Foreign 0 ” feed + 322 
1 . — =| ib Bak .. 19 22 
Chevalier 3 — — 2 Wh: _— a 
Bron .. 31 87 Foreign feed 16 20 
BEAN Froun— 
Ticks * 34 Torn made 45 50 
Harrow 84 387 Best country 
Small — — households .. 40 44 
Egyptian. 31 33 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 39 
BREAD, Monday, Feb. 26.— The prices in the Metro- 
Wheaten Bread, per 4 loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
0 d. 
RO VISIONS, I fonday, Feb. 26.—The arrivals last week 
. 
bales and 321 boxes bacon. There has no alteration to 
notice in the butter market the past week, Irish scarcely 
asked for. Foreign finest qualities short and in demand, in- 
— K ren ee, — ruled 
steady during the t work; at the close was more 
doing, and in some instances an advance of 18. to 28. was ob- 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
b. 26.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 12,824 head. In the ing 
week in 1871 we received 4,477; in 1870, 7,406; in 1869, 
11,181; and in 1868, 1,866 head. An increased amount of 
depression has been noticed in the cattle trade . The 
supply was rather more liberal, and the general quality was 
As regards beasts there was a te 


= 


—_— 


- —{ — — 2 . 0 


8 


Bip Sie. baron the gener 
Berg a Tt 
at about late rates. Pigs were unaltered in value. 
tsi. 
. 9. s. 4, 
. | 
Err Nm 
den 4 8 6 0 Ie 5 2 
Coarveint, sheep 4 171 — ba 4411 
Second quality’ 5 8 6 4| Node ers 4 6 5 O 
AN MEAT 


a 
: 
a 
ij 
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Slbs. by the carcase. 
$i do. 24.2 7 
n 
13 9 111 
Lan. 0 0 0 0 
44 
So Nunes, te, 
celia 2 — 1 
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firm. 
has been „ at 
Other oils have 


‘ALLOW, Monday, Feb. 26.—The market hes been 
1. C., spot, 60s. 
Monday 


‘GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
GROVER AND BAKER’S: 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


THE CHEAPEST. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


_— =! 


or EVANGELIST is 


CERTIFICATED SCHOOLMASTER 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Boys’ or Mixed 
Gocd testimonials. Elev. n in situa- 


BE 


General 
in West of 


and Furnishing 1RO 
BUSIN England.—Apply to Messrs. 
Ulph and Son, St. Ives, Hunts, * * 
& 


ut 
0 
N 
h 
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-— ies - e — 1 
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ö 
ö 
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15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
Iich September, 1871. 
Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been employed in this city, and with the most 


bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
the rc. ent warm weather, was most extisfactorily 


THE NONCONFORMIST. r Fun. 28, 1872. 
J 
ener 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Unix, Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Society, &c., de. 

Seconp MastTer— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
— in Ist omy in Classical Tripos, and Ist Chancellor's 

ASsIsTANT MastTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, E., B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURR . Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 

i det y, one of the Editors of 

y English Text Society, Author 

of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


He., Ke. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1966. 
Restpent Lavy Marron—Miss COOKE. 
The First Term commenced on Thursday, 18th January. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. E. 


MMR 


IIS 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES ond _ NEGOTIATES 


and also Values 
Finsbary-place, Moorgate- 


RUSTEES and DEACONS of CHAPELS 


of warm- 


for 
new end improved Hot-air Apparatus. 
A HAPPY EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES. Terms from £24 for the entire 


nations. e 
Tux Rev. W. F. H 
RECEIVES Twenty-five 


URN DALI, M.A., Pu. D., 

PUPILS at his residence, 

THE CEDARS, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 

Prospectuses on application. 

TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUC HIRE. 

The Misses HOWARD. 

HALF TERM will begin Tavurspay, March 7. 


ing, and 
36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


IGHBURY HOUSE’ SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


U „ „„ 

b Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
arten and Pestalogsian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied, 

A liberal table and watchful care. 


Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
Fer Prospectus apply to Mra. Duff, Highbury House, St. 


‘ 
School duties were resumed on Jan, 20th. 


lifracombe.— Miss LEWIN ter of a Con- 
Minister, wishes to RECEIVE TWO YOUNG 
Board aud Prepare for the Exami- 


| 


: 


-_— 


T a MEETING of the DEPUTIES of 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS of the THREE 
DENOMINATIONS, PRESBYTERIAN, INDEPEN- 
DENT, and BAPTIST, in and within twelve miles of London, 
inted to protect their Civil Rights, held at the CITY 
RMINUS HOTEL, CANNON-STREET, on Tuvurs- 
par, Feb. 22, 1872. 
JOHN GLOVER, „in the chair. 
Resolved, on the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by 
Mr. Henry Porren:—“That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty the Queen on the recent iliness and 
recovery of His — Se Prince of Wales, and 
the address now 14 — dy the 
Chairman, and be forwarded to the Home Secretary for pre- 
sentation Majesty.” 
motion of Joun Bennett, Esq, 
seconded by Joux Bennam, ¥ this meeting 


fully approves of Mr. Nase Bill for the Reform of 


Trinity College, aoe as carrying out its views of the 
true basis of a National niversity, and especially as forming 


The following 7 — elected the C f 
i were t ommittee for 
the emai Yom 

Cc REED, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

— GLOVER, Esq., 19, Highbury-hill, N., Deputy- 


hairman. 
Samuel R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.8., 50, Lombard-street, E. C., 
Treasurer. 


John Benham, Esq., 52, Wigmore-street, W. 

John ' t’s-inn, Fieet-street, E.C. 

J: Risdon Bennett Bey MD, 18, ee E‘C. 
Peter 4 Bary -street, 1 N. 

Ebeneser Villas, Walthamstow, N E. 


J » North-hill, Hi N. 
Latte Ce iy, TFs dove Higa, 
Wim. Bdwardes, Esq., 38, Old Change, E. C. 
H. R. Ellington, Eeq., 15, Morden-road, Blackheath, S. E. 
William Groser, Esq., 56, Thorahill-road, Barnsbury, N. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Lush, Balmoral House, Avenue-road, 
Wit Mites Be . Park, Highgate, N 

; 0 ark, N 
Samuel Morley, tet M.P., 18, Wood-stree 


See 
LL. b. 61, Lee-terrace, Blackheath, S. E. 
u „Eeq, F. R. LB. A., F. G. S., 9, Finsbary 


. 
— Scrutton, * Mb oye Bromley, 11 

enry Spicer, jun., ., 22, Highbary-crescent, N. 
— Pen , Esq., 212, — New- road, S. E. 
. ili verdon House, Surbiton, 8.W. 


Esgq.,. E 
we J. 22, Upper Phillimore-gardens, 


C. SHEPHEARD, Secretary. 
78, Coleman-street, E.C., Feb. 23, 1872. 


(()8088-STREET CHAPEL, ISLINGTON. 
RECOGNITION SERVICE. 

On Tuurspay, March 7th, a PUBLIC MEETING will 
be held in the above Chapel in connection with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. HARRIS CRASSWELLER, B.A. (late of 
Derby), as Pastor of the Church. 

The Rev. CLEMENT BAILHACHE will preside. 

The Revs. Dr. Allon. Dr. 8. H. Booth, Dr. Culross, 
Dr. Edmond, Dr. Geikie, J. H Dr. Raleigh, F. Tucker, 
B. A., H. Ollard, F.8.A., of Derby, and other Ministers, have 
promised to be present. 

The Chair to be taken at Seven o'clock. 


IBBERT TRUST.—THREE SCHOLAR- 


1 
N 


uare, 
AY, 


Addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary, at University Hall, on or before October 1, 1872. 
' A. H. PAGET, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, February 16, 1872. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1872. London 
Ceutre. 

An EXAMINATION will be held, beginning on Mor- 
DAY, June 17, 1872. Candidates wishing for information, or 
desirous of attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in 
London, are requested to apply to the Secretary for the 
London Centre, Miss. E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 


HE SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, made before 1800, to- 
gether with Drawings and Casts of Ancient Instruments, 
will be opened at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
in the month of June, 1872. 

It is requested that any information bearing on the subject 
may be communi y possessors of Instruments and 
others to the of the Musical Instruments’ Exhibi- 
tion Committee, Kensington Museum, London, W. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


— — —üää—ä —— — 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Right Hon. Joux Rozert Nase D. C. L. 


0 ILLIAM BowMan, 1 DCL, TRS. 


Sir CnAnLESs Locock, 
Henry W. Actanp, M.., F.R.S. Gerarp W. Lypexxer, Esq., M.A. . 
Iaonet 8. Bears, M. B., F. R. S. 


The Viscount MIpLeTon. 
Patrick Brack, M.D. Rev. Joserpn Moorr, M. A. 
CuarRLes M. Deane, Esq. Sir James Pacer, Bart., D.C. L, F. R.. 
Artnur Farnre, M. D., F. R. S. 


Rev. Frepc. J. Parsons, B. D. 
Sir Wu. Jenner, Bart., K. C. B., M. D., F. R. S. Geres H. Prncxarp, Esq. 
Rev. Joun Epwarp Kemps, M.A. Sir Frepx. M. WIILIAus, Bart., M.P. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. ASSISTANT-ACTUARY. 
Georce CurTcuirre, Esq. | ] 


BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


NINTH BONUS MEETING, January 4th, 18732. 


The following are. Hxtracts from the Report of the Directors 


1—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THESBONUS PERIOD. 
1 AS TO INCOME — 
The new Assurances were 2,150 in number, for an aggregate sum of pone rte 


on annum,—results which, viewed in relation to the depressed condition o 

of the period, cannot be regarded as other than satisfactory. 

The Yearly Revenue was increased by over £21,000 per annum, and reached £236 on the 30th June, 187). 

The Interest yielded by the whole of the Funds, whether invested or uninvested, was £4: 5: 0 per cent. on the average 
of the entire period, being fully 3s. per cent. more than that realised in the previous period. This increase was 
obtained not only without loss, but without the smallest impairment of security. 


2? AS TO OUTGOINGS :— 


at prémiums amounting to 
Life Assurance dnring much 


The Claims which acerued by the death of 795 persons, assured by 977 Policies, amounted to £646,481. ... . 
The — + + ++ Was very favourable to the Society, the payments having been below those estimated by fully 
£85,000, and the deaths which occasioned them fewer by 92 than the number 


The Expenses incurred in conducting the business, always moderate and well within the provision made for them in 
the premiums, were fractionally less than in the previous period, and full below 7} per cent. on the Revenue. 
It is thus seen that side by side with uniform success in the transactions of the Quinquennium, there was continuous 


ele in the resources and magnitude of the Society, which consequently stood, at the closing of the books, on a broader 
is than at any former time.“ 


2--FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY ON JUNE 30th, 1871. - 


“ The subsisting Assurances on the 30th June were 8,679 in nutaber, assuring, with their Bonus additions, the eum of 


, £ a. dd. 

The Assurance Fund at the date of Valuation (wass cu ceceee 1,826,458 10 9 
ne ia era na ses cinsnocescoe ses csapbtcsevevegbonssoqieaseteie 1,477,179 17 3 
277 ·˙ 0 —— 2849,78 18 6 


Deducting therefrom the permanent Reserve Fund of £50,000, pursuant to sec. 32 of the Society’s Special Act of 
Park t, there remains to represent the profit of the 5 years the large sum of 2299 13: 6, an amount equal to 
26 per cent. ot the total Revenue from all sources during the 5 years, and exceeding by 831 : 6:5 the surplus of any 
previous Quinquennium. 

This Burpls i matter for hearty and unmixed congratulation, and justifies the preference shown by the Board for a 
well -selected mess tending to profit. It must, however, be remembered that although owing in the main to ordinary 
recurring causes, and to sources of profit having every prospect of permanence, it Iis, nevertheless, certain that“its unprece- 
dented enlargement is due to a ition of mortality favourable beyond vious experience, to be probably compensated 
under the law of averages by an increase of deaths hereafter beyond those allowed for in the calculations. 

wane gy Oy 174 to provide for such a contingency, the Directors have, under the advice of their Actuary, set aside 
the sum of £25 for this purpose, Of the remaining £274,278 : 13 : 6, they now recommend the division of + 
sum greater by £33,000 than any previously divided, and sufficient to give to the Shareholders £9 a share. and to the assured 
the largest bonus ever allotted to them.“ 

8.—RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 

“Of the sum now to be divided, five-sixths, or £225,000, will fall to the Assured, and will uce a reversi 
addition to the Policies of 1. 

This Reversionary Bonus will average 49 per cent., or vary according to age from 34 to 89 per cent. on the iums 
received in the Quinquennium on all the Policies among which it will be distributed. 

The Cash Bonus, which is the present value the Reversionary Bonus and therefore the true measure of the 
allotment, will average 29 per cent. on the like payments, as against 26 cent. at the last Division, and 28 per cent. in 1862, 
ei was the highest previous percentage. No comment can illustrate better than this comparison the merits of the present 
ivision. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies before the end of 
June next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting,the returns made to the Board 


of Trade, and every information can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acrvary AND SScreTary, 
13, St. James’s Square, London, F. W. 


(YHLORODYN E (TOWLB’S). — Pleasant 

and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP- 
TION, BRONCHITIS. A sur writes :—“It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists, 


CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com 
bination iu a portable form, Sample direct for 12 stamps. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


TAMMERING, STUTTERING, and other 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entirely New 
Entertainment, by Professor 1 » entitled 
Shadows. and the Story of the Shadowless Man. Professor 
Toupee, Den Entertainment, the BATTLE of DORKING 
A RED by the AUTUMN MANCEUVRES:; or, 
the British Army and its Stations. Patriotic 8 by Miss 
Alice Barth. New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. George 
Buckland, written expressly for him by the Chairman of the 
Institution, entitled, the Ghost of the Toll-House. Illus- 
trated with New Scenery and Spectral Effects. Mr. George 


Buckland will introduce many Original Songs. The re- Impediments of Speech successfully treated, without 
nowned swimmer, Marquis Bibbero, will enact Drowning | mechanical means, by a Physician who has given mous 
Man. IIluminated by a powerful light. The Arabian | attention to this class of iond. A Vacancy for a Resi- 


eg Christmas Comes but Once a-Year.” By J. IL. 
King, Esq. Matthew's Magic and Mystery. Dugwar’s 
Juggling. Admission to the whole, One Shilling. 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS‘EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all otners. 


dent Patient.—Address, M. D., care of Messrs. Emmott, 
* , and Co., Advertising Agents, 138, Fleet-atreet, 
ndon. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


7 
r 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 
Social Science Review. 
“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warchousemen. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
aryl PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for ones Ge diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently 122 place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 28. to 21s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
& NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS 
AND LOZENGES, 3s. 


A very convenient form for persons travelling, 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
4. & K. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, LC. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


j at the time of dispersion and say 


ONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
marvellous 


friends, in order that the which it is 

may be averted, and the fruits of God’s blessing secured. 
n September, 1869, the Queen ordered 

national idols to be burned, her desire that 


kingdom should rest on God; and before the close of 
year the greater part of the le of Imerina, and even 
— that province, committed their idols and charms to the 


mes, 

At the close of 1870 it was found that adherents of the 
Mission numbered 231,759, including 20,951 communicants. 

Down to the year in which the idols were destroyed, the 
Society was able to meet the requirements of the Mission. 
The statistics for 1870, the latest which have at present been 
received, show that there were connected with the Mission 
during that year 14 clerical missionaries, besides efficient 
labourers in educational, printing, and other branches of 
service, Last years, three pastors anda training master were 
added to the missionaries of the Society. But the large 
numbers still waiting for Christian teaching have caused 
urgent applications further aid, which the Directors are 
anxious to meet by sending at least six new missionaries to 
the island as soon as icable. : 

In the province of Ankova the numbers destitute of in- 
struction are and widely scattered. In the large pro- 
vince of Be they may be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands. Some of the towns are supplied with native teachers ; 
but large numbers of the people meet in places where the y 
have built chapels, and come and sit in silence every Lord’s- 
day, without any one to speak to them or pray with them, at 
times repeating sentences which they have heard the Chris- 
tians use. Occasionally, after sitting the usaal time, perhaps 
an hour or more, a man will rise, and lifting his hands, will 
look up and say, “O we wish to worship Thee, but we 
do not know how! T us, O God | how to pray, or send 
some one to teach us.” At other times, the chief will rise up 
“Is it well with you?” 
The people will answer, “It is well with us”; and then all 
will leave the place. * N 

No condition can be more critical, no appeals more moving 
than those now by these pec 

Their position is also one of imminent peril. They may 
| still prefer a vicious life, free from the restraints of religion, 

true or false. Or they may become the victims of false im- 

moral men, or, wearied with waiting, they may accept the 
offered teaching of the Romish priests. At no time since the 
commencement of the Mission have the indications of the 
Divine will in favour of the vigorous support of this mission 
been more clear and urgent than at the present time. 

It is estimated that £5,000 would provide and send to 
Madagascar the required aid, and that £2,000 added to the 
yearly income of the Society would sustain the Mission 20 


larged. 
1 is made under a deep sense of 2 and with 
fervent — that its results may be atten by God's 


* WILLIAM ELLIS. 


The Directors of the London Missionary Society earnestly 
commend this appeal to the friends and ers of Chris- 
-tian missions, in order that the Societ . n in Mada- 
gascar may be speedily strengthened. 

ROBERT ROBINSON | Secretaries 
WILLIAM FAIRBROTHER, . a 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be — 1 — the. 
Rev. Robert home at the London 
House, — — — eer 


may be made payable at the General Post Office, London. 


HE LONDON INFIRMARY 
for DISEASES of the LEGS, Ulcers, Varicose Veins, 
Ke, 1, Red Lion-square, W. O. Established in 1857, under 
the distinguished patronage of Miss Florence N e, 
and many members of the aristocracy. 
President—His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, P.C., K.G. 
The ordinary income of this im tand useful Charity 
is much below its current expenditure, and, but for the kind 
and generous help of those who have sent donations, the 
wards for in-patients would have been necessarily closed. 
These di prevail very extensively amon the indus- 
trious , and this is the only hospital in the nited King- 
dom where such cases are ly treated. f 
This valuable institution bas no endowment, and is depen- 
dent entirely upon benevolent support. 15 
CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., the 
Bankers; or by the Treasurer, Thomas Westlake, Esq., I, 
Red Lion-square, W. C. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays aud Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. | 

Average number of cases under treatment, 1,000 weekly. 

THOMAS ROBINSON, Hou. Sec. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 

HOIEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
Beds, from 1s, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

Ses Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


ssitors’ Book. 

“ We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 

find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 

certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends“ . 
BERTS, e. ' et 

2 on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 

most comfortable home I find when away from home.“ -W. B. 

ARVEY, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.” —J. K. Kaxcuxx, 


Toronto, C.W. 
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The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD §TARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &e. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 


extra profits, 
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weary achings of invigorate nervous 
: marvellous by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE — of the 
CHLOROD Sad which fo ehtaitind by the Produmion ta be tho sscet wondert 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epi 
CHLORODYNE is the on A palliative i * . 


Francis CONYNGHAM. 


| to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above address. 
| *.* Earl Russell communicated to the College of 
f earfally, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


1 Freeman, was which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th Jul 


Bold in Bottles at ls. 144., 22, 9d., 42. 6d. "Hone ie genuine without the words, “Dra. J 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


, free from — relief from pam ane 
the a — of the y, 9 well provide yourself wit 
ysicians, London), to 


DR. 4 COLLIS BROWNES | CHLORODYNE, 


anguish, to calm and assuage the 
that 


which he gave the name of 


ad valuable remedy ever discovered. 
. . is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consu Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLOR E effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
| CHLORODYNE pr eee! like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
| epsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, 
eumatism, Gout, Cancer, — ban Ko. 
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Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of oe "Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and bas found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 
sicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


1 CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
1 Caution — Vice-Chancellor de Sir W. Pace 11 stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was ted the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant 


Yorris BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 
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YDROPATHIC INSTITUTION 
Dr 
Mrs. SME and a ident i ian, 
M.D.C.M. The most extensive Saloons and large, airy bed- 
rooms in the kingdom; private drawing-rooms and dining- 
and private sitting-rooms, connected with bedrooms ; 
splendid views; equal temperature throughout winter and 
Charges than Soe Establishments. 
y post. 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 

Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by . 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
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Cloth, demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
1 GOSPEL CHURCH, delineated from 
the New Testament, in its Constitution, Worship, 
Order, Ministers, and Ministrations : an Exhibition in detail 
of Special i and Authorised Duties of Christian 
Fellowship, By Henry Wess. 
“ The work is one of great merit.“ — Weekly Review. “In 
painting to us so correctiy what the primitive Church was, he 
ints us to the noblest model that can be held forth.”— 
. “It is truly original and hon: st book, and 
one well deserving the attentive study of Christians— 
ministers especially—of whatever denomination,”—W atch- 
man. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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EMOIR of the Rev. JOSHUA PARRY, 
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many Original Letters of Eminent Men in the Eighteen 
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Edited by Sir Jonn E. Earpitey Witmor, Dart., Re- 
corder of Warwick. 
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